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FURTHER APPEAL TO MILITARY EXPERTS TO GIVE 
PRECISE REASONS FOR OBJECTIONS TO TUNNEL. 
VIEWS OF CHIEF FRENCH EXPERT (MR. A. SARTIAUX) 
ON CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS BY RAIL. 


THE questions set out in the second article I contributed to this Review 
have brought me further letters from persons interested in the sub- 
ject. They mostly forget that I am a mere ‘‘man in the street’’ and 
ask me for information which ought to be given by the experts 
who have expressed their opinion against the Tunnel. 

One of my correspondents abuses military experts in general. He 
Says they are ‘‘persons who cannot give reasons for their opinions,’’ 
which is clever but not convincing, as no doubt the reasons will be 
forthcoming—some day. Another correspondent asserts that he has 
seen no reasons for which he would give a guinea, and he wonders 
how much the Government estimate of their value is, which is simply 
flippant. Certainly Government experts are not paid for merely giving 
Opinions, and Mr. Haldane is far too good a cross-examiner himself 
to be satisfied with mere conclusions without evidence. A third wishes 
to know how the existence of the Tunnel would force Great Britain 
into conscription. He does not see why, and would like to know. I 
am quite incapable of answering him, and leave this to those who 
know better. One gentleman who, by the way, does not seem to 
have read my article, writes as if I were hostile to the Tunnel, instead 


1 See February and March Numbers of this Review. 
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of being a mere impartial ‘‘man in the street’? who wishes to know 
more about this subject. He indignantly agrees with me that Eng- 
land’s greatness is due to her being an island and ‘‘an island she 
must remain if she does not want to be cursed with the militarism of 
the Continent.’’ I do in fact agree with this gentleman, and should 
be strongly opposed to any project of filling up the British Channel. 

One letter in particular has struck me. The writer asks what 
‘would have happened if the Tunnel had been constructed at the time 
it was proposed some 20 years ago. It was expected at that time to 
take eight to 10 years to build. It would now have been over 10 years 
in active work. He wonders whether the great industrial district of 
the North of France (Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Armentiéres, Valen- 
ciennes, Calais, etc.), and the Belgian and Westphalian industrial 
districts would not have sent their manufactures, especially high-class 
articles, machinery, etc., through the Tunnel to London, Southamp- 
ton, and even Liverpool for shipment across the ocean, and whether 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen and Hamburg, whose ocean-borne 
traffic has grown with the growth of these industrial districts would 
then have been able to obtain so large a share of this traffic as they 
now possess. He dwells also on some political considerations which 
must have occurred to every English statesman and thinking English- 
man, and which it is therefore unnecessary to insist upon. 

I confess that I am much impressed by this writer's economic 
considerations, Cannot competent shipping authorities and profes- 
sional economists—I do not say experts, as this word is so distasteful 
to some of my fellow ‘‘men in the street’’—give us some idea of 
whether we are really neglecting what may be vital to the preservation 
of our merchant shipping supremacy by deferring the construction of 
the Tunnel ? 

The following passage from another letter is also worth medita- 
tion :—‘‘The attitude of the British authorities and the British people 
generally towards the Tunnel is another instance of the blind confi- 
dence of the Anglo-Saxon in patent medicines, shibboleths and shams. 
What has stood in the way of making the Tunnel more than anything 
else has been sentimental nonsense about the ‘silver streak.’ The 
absence of the Tunnel has been a loss to Great Britain of hundreds of 
millions of pounds sterling, in traffic we have missed and in ironclads 
we have had to build. 1 am almost tempted to think that only the 
Tunnel can save England from ultimate sinking to the level of Hol- 
land. They are blindlings who oppose it. I should think the British 
public would have learned a little by this time what comes from 
trusting to mere sentimental quackery. . . .» The Tunnel means 
the security of four countries and their possible co-operation in the 
preservation of European peace.” 

Lastly,-I have received a very carefully prepared reply to the 
enquiries in my March Article by the greatest living expert in the 
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moving of troops, Mr. Sartiaux, the able General Manager of the 
Northern of France Railway, who is president of the Staff Committee 
on Railways, and who, in case of a war involving France, would by 
virtue of this office have the direction of the whole of the railway 
service of the French Army. I repeat the questions for convenience’ 
sake. The replies are Mr. Sartiaux’ :— 

1.—It is proposed to make two tunnels, the one from France to 
England to be under the control of the English, and the other from 
England to France to be under the control of the French, the electric 
traction works for the one under the control of the English to be in 
England, and those for the tunnel under the control of the French 
to be in France. I and other men in the street would like to know 
whether the tunnel from France to England could be used without 
having control of the electrical generating machinery ? 

Answer : ‘‘In order to reply fully to this first question, as well as 
to some of the succeeding ones, the hypothesis to which they appear 
to reply must be specified. 

‘This hypothesis is as follows :— 

‘The communication between England and France being by 
means of two tunnels, and the English works supplying the electrical 
current for working the Tunnel leading to England, a first train 
coming from France has passed and has emerged from the Tunnel 
on English soil, driven by an English current, bringing unexpectedly 
a handful of determined men, who take possession of the mouth of 
the Tunnel on English soil, 

“From this moment the surprised English cease to supply the 
current, This is the question to which we reply as follows :— 

“Yes, it is possible to make use of the Tunnel from France to 
England, without having control of the English works. But it would 
be difficult to work the Tunnel from the French works ; very simple 
arrangements could be made to render this working impossible in 
the last kilometres of the Tunnel on the English side. It would be 
sufficient to instal at unknown points disconnecting apparatus, 
as far distant from the Tunnel as might be thought neces- 
sary, even in London, or in the forts at Dover, in such manner that 
until these points, unknown to the invaders, had been discovered and 
the connection cut, the French current could not operate beyond the — 
point at which it was cut and conveyed to land. 

‘But supposing, as an extreme case, that the French who were 
preparing the surprise, had at the same time prepared electric 
locomotives specially fed by batteries of accumulators carried in 
waggons drawn behind them; or suppose the French had secretly 
constructed, tried, and charged locomotives with compressed air up 
to 800 or 900 horse power ! ! 

‘‘All these suppositions are absurd, being dependent’ on the idea 
that preparations of this nature could be made at a time when peace 
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and reciprocal confidence prevailed between France and England.”’ 
2.—The danger insisted upon as the chief one is that of a coup 
de main by a small and disguised party of Frenchmen. Let us 
assume that this little band of courageous fellows ‘‘rushéd’’ the 
generating machinery, killed or captured the engineers and operators 
in charge, and got control of the Tunnel from Trance to England. 
How many men would be necessary to carry out this coup de main? 

Answer: ‘Nothing is easier than to put the English generating 
works beyond the reach of a coup de main of this nature ; they could 
be situated at some kilometres from the entranee to the Tunnel ; they 
might be placed inside a fort, if necessary ; the difficulties of selzing 
them by a coup de main could be multiplied at will, They could be 
so arranged that thousands of men with artillery would be required 
to take possession of the English generating works, This is a 
matter of no import, as it is as absurd to suppose that precautions 
would not be taken as to suppose that the works could be taken by 
surprise.’’ 

3-—The coup de main having been effected, what would be the 
rate at which French troops, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery could 
be landed in England? I am told that to land 10,000 men on our 
side of the Channel would require 50 trains of 40 to 45 wagons each. 
I believe I am right in saying that with the aid of the splendid military 
stations which have been erected all over France and Germany, it 
takes about three hours to unload a train of about qo to 45 wagons. 
Such a train is about 1,400 fect long. Fifty trains arriving one after 
the other would line out at about 13 to 14 miles, Would it be difficult 
without the assistance of the Railway Officials of the South Eastern 
and Chatham Railway, to get all these trains comfortably or uncom- 
fortably discharged? Supposing that it was difficult to land more 
than one train at a time, owing perhaps to the line being pulled up 
by mischievous British patriots, and having to be repaired, is it true 
that it would take 150 hours, or about a week working night and day, 
to get the French troops landed? To get 10,000 men over in such 
an incredibly short time would, I am told, be a remarkable feat of 
organisation. Is that so? Supposing the English did not run 
away, and that a few brave young fellows could be found to defend 
the country, would it be difficult to interrupt the communications, pull 
up the lines, and disorganise the landing of the troops? Suppose the 
electricity were cut off. How would that affect matters ? 

Answer: ‘‘The estimate for placing 10,000 men on the English 
side of the Channel, that 50 trains of from 40 to 45 wagons each would 
be required, is most moderate, and is in accordance with our experi- 
ence of strategic transport. 

‘It would be impossible to ensure the landing, within a normal 
period (say 48 hours), of these 50 trains, unless we suppose the 
invaders were complete masters of at least 15 to 20 miles of railroad, 
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with all conveniences for detaching the engines, and with a sufficiency 
of special disentraining platforms suitable for horses, artillery and 
military wagons. In the absence of these conveniences, each arriv- 
ing military train, on coming to the mouth of the Tunnel, would have 
to be sent back by the return Tunnel ; the military trains could then 
succeed each other only at an interval of time necessary for unloading 
the preceding train. This time would vary very much ; short for the 
Infantry trains, from two or three hours for trains of horses, and 
nearly twice that time for trains carrying Artillery and military 
waggons, assuming always that it were possible to unload the latter 
at all, 

‘There are material impossibilities Involved which nobody having 
the slightest knowledge of military transport would dare to gainsay, 
It must be remembered that while the invader is making headway 
against such enormous difficulties, he would be all the time under 
the fire of English batteries, which could destroy the mouth of the 
Tunnel and its approaches on English soil. 

“It must be assumed, therefore, that the handful of determined 
men who would have taken possession of the head of the Tunnel 
would at the same time have taken possession of the forts command- 
ing it, after having, for that purpose crossed the town of Dover 
disguised and secretly !!’’ 

4.—Again, let us suppose a surprise was contemplated, would 
it be possible for 50 Engines, 50 ‘Trains, and 10,000 fully armed men, 
with artillery and cavalry, to be concentrated for the purpose of 
passing through a tunnel in active service, with so little commotion 
that nobody in England would have a suspicion of the object ? 

Answer: ‘'This would be absolutely impossible ; the two Tunnel 
Companies, the French Company and the English Company could 
not between them muster as many as 50 electric locomotives, At 
most they could have 20, 

“It must necessarily be assumed that the 50 special locomotives 
required would have been constructed and tried secretly. With 
respect to the possibility of collecting, embarking and transporting 
10,000 men on a war footing in 50 military trains without arousing 
attention, it is not worth considering, the more so, as in order to 
escape attention, these 10,000 men would have had to be withdrawn 
from various parts of French territory more or less distant from 
Calais, probably from the Eastern frontier. Transport on such a 
scale could not be improvised and certainly not secretly.’’ 

5.-—Need we apprehend seriously a coup de main in the course of 
perfectly friendly relations between the two countries? If not, then 
let us assume that there would only be danger in a time of tension 
between the two countries. We men in the street would like to know 
what would prevent our Military Authorities from taking the neces- 
sary precautions and keeping up the necessary ‘‘surveillance’’ to get 
early warning of any movement of troops? 
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Answer: ‘‘We are now returning to common sense. It is clear 
that any risk of invasion by the Tunnel would be preceded by some 
period of political tension, even if only of a few days. 

‘‘The English Government would, therefore, have only to warn 
the commandants of the forts, the guns of which could destroy the 
mouth of the Tunnel,and take a few police precautions. 

‘*The idea that the invader might wait to make his attempt for a 
foggy day when the forts could not see where they were aiming, could 
only occur to persons totally ignorant of artillery practice, who do not 
know that fixed batteries fire more safely and more accurately at an 
object, the position of which is ascertained beforehand and which. 
they cannot see, than at an object on which they are firing by direct 
sight.”’ 

It would be interesting to hear the views of some Englishman 
versed, like Mr. Sartiaux, in such matters, in reply to his emphatic 
statements, so clear and precise in comparison with the unbusiness- 
like looseness of the objections the public has thus far heard on behalf 
of competent Englishmen. 


THOMAS BARCLAY. 





THE question as to its practicability from an engineering point of 
view is vouched for by the careful studies of the French Engineer, 
and the confirmatory report of the eminent firm of Douglas Fox, and 
Partners. Upon that the writer is not competent to form any 
opinion. Neither is he prepared to discuss the political aspect 
involved, beyond this, that it seems to him absurd to suppose that an 
invading army could make use of such a means of approach, unless. 
it had first secured an effectual footing on the land commanding the 
exit. 

The financial question is, however, a very important one, and it 
is only dealt with in the most general terms in the documents placed 
before the public. Is it to be presumed that a scheme involving the 
outlay of 16 millions sterling for the construction works alone should 
be pressed for acceptance without any well-considered estimate of the- 
traffic to be secured, and of the income to be derived from it? 

Let us look at some of the statements furnished as a basis on which 
to found an estimate of the traffic. We are told that, though we 
are great travellers within the limits of our own country, only a most 
insignificant number visit the Continent ; and that the only possible 
explanation of this is the dread and discomfort of crossing the sea. It 
is stated that the crossings to the Continent made by the English only 
amount to 1,200,000 per annum, including the return journey ; and 
that this figure includes all the over-sea traffic by the various routes 
from Harwich and the Hook of Holland, in the one direction, to 
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Southampton and St. Malo in the other. This is compared with the 
3,500,000 crossings of the frontier between France and Belgium and 
North Germany. The comparison of these figures is, however, alto- 
gether illusory, as no discrimination is made between long and short 
journeys involving great differences both in time and money. The 
distance between Paris and Brussels is only 48 miles less than that 
from Paris to London, but the cost of the second class fare is only 
one-half. The principal traffic across the Belgian frontier is from 
the large manufacturing towns of Lille, Roubaix, and Valenciennes 
to Ghent and Brussels, the second class fare for which is only about 
6s., and the time occupied in the journey about 24 hours. 

On the same page of the report, we are told that the 1,200,000 
does not represent English only, but all travellers of whatsoever 
nationality ; and that the 600,000 journeying each way will only 
include 400,000, or at most 500,000 British subjects. However, as 
far as revenue is concerned, it matters not to what country the 
travellers belong. This inconsistency is merely referred to here to 
show the need of caution in dealing with the figures given. 

Now, it is supposed that 90 per cent. of the passengers vid Calais 
and Boulogne would avail themselves of the Tunnel, if it existed now ; 
that 70 per cent. of the passengers vid Dieppe, 50 per cent of those 
vid Ostend, 20 per cent. of those vid Flushing, and 5 per cent. of 
those by the other routes would do the same. This, it is calculated, 
would make a clientéle of 900,000 passengers for the Tunnel, out of 
the total of 1,200,000. The details of the calculation are not given. 
Some of these percentages are of extremely doubtful character. The 
Flushing passengers, and those by the other routes further afield, 
may be dismissed altogether from consideration. The Dieppe and 
Ostend passengers are not likely to be attracted to the Tunnel in 
anything like the proportion named, for, if they so dread the sea 
passage, why do they not go now by the shortest crossing ? 

Then it is asserted, on the authority of ‘‘past statistics,’’ but 
details of which are not given, that there is an increase of ‘‘50,000 
passengers per annum in round numbers,’’ which, in the seven years 
occupied in making the Tunnel, would raise the 900,000 to 1,200,000. 
This seems hardly credible ; but what of the astonishing assumption 
that within a few years of the opening of the Tunnel the traffic would 
rise to between five and six million passengers! Investors will need 
to discount very considerably such random statements. 

A pretty picture is drawn of the advantage of the Tunnel in 
“‘putting London at five hours’ distance from Paris,’’ so that a busi- 
ness-man might leave the former at 8 a.m., have four hours in Paris, 
and return to London by 11 in the evening. But how is this result 
to be realised? The land journey alone takes five and a half hours 
by express each way. To that must be added an hour for the 
Tunnel transit, including the delay at each end in changing engines, 
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making six and a half hours in all. The traveller’s four hours in 
Paris would be reduced to one, which would probably be of no use 
whatever to him. 

It is admitted to be a very difficult matter to estimate the goods’ 
traffic ; nevertheless, it is claimed that fifty to sixty thousand tons 
would be carried annually by express, in addition, apparently, to all 
the high-priced goods valued at the Customs at twenty-four millions 
sterling, but of which neither bulk nor weight is given. 

No attempt is made to express either the passenger or the goods 
traffic in terms of pounds, shillings and pence, nor to estimate the 
proportion that the working expenses would bear to the gross 
earnings. 

The argument in favour of the Tunnel runs constantly in the direc- 
tion of the isolation of England through dread of the sea. The 
bugbear of mal de mer is not nearly so alarming now as it was 25 or 
more years ago, thanks to the improvements that have taken place 
both in the service of steamers, and in the harbours at either end of 
the voyage. No account, on the other hand, is taken of the uncanny 
sensation many passengers experience in passing through the great 
Alpine tunnels, and which would be considerably intensified in passing 
through one 33 miles in length, and under the sea. 


GEORGE GLADSTONE. 





A GREAT mistake will be committed if the submarine railway, after 
leaving the Channel Tunnel, is made, as proposed by the promoters, 
to run at either end over viaducts, which can be destroyed from the 
sea. 

The risk of our forces being overcome by a thin stream of soldiers 
emerging from the boring is utterly insignificant—indeed is on a par 
with the fear that was entertained when the Central London Railway 
was proposed, that St. Paul’s Cathedral would be shaken down by 
the trains passing through the tube. 

But the fear that we may, through the destruction of our ironclads 
by the enemies’ submarines, or torpedoes (directed, perhaps, by wire- 
less telegraphic agency), so far lose command of the sea as to make 
it at least exceedingly difficult for corn-laden vessels to reach our 
ports is by no means groundless ; and it is a contingency which cer- 
tainly ought to be contemplated. 

If France were not one of the Powers by whom we were mastered 
there might be daily run through the Tunnel the 5,000 truck-loads 
of wheat and flour, which now come over the water, being drawn, as 
they would be, to this island by the horrible price to which food would 
rise amongst us. But that source of supply would be stopped if only 
one arch of either viaduct were broken. 
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Even if we held our own on the water, such a demolition might be 
brought about if our foes’ naval commanders were capable of as much 
heroic enterprise as was displayed by the Japanese at the entrance 
of Port Arthur. 

What a piece of news it would be to a hungry people to learn that 
the Continental loss of their food supply had been suddenly and 
finally stopped. To escape the humiliation of being starved into sur- 
render might then require more heroic determination than was shewn 
by the Romans after Canne. 

And one can imagine the language which would be used by people 
‘driven so hard about those who now oppose the Tunnel, or about 
‘those who promote a faulty scheme. 

Those persons who fear invasion appear always to have France 
in their eye, the tradition that the French are our natural enemies not 
having yet died out. But the political signs are that for the future 
‘that nation will for their own safety, on account of the relatively 
rapid increase in the population of the inimical Germany, be eager 
to touch glasses with us. Entente cordiale is said to be a weak reed 
to lean upon ; but ‘‘common interest’’ may be trusted : and the latter 
phrase is the more desirable one for the promoters to use. The former 
had better be dropped, as well as all phrases about civilisation, inter- 
national brotherhood, and the like, which create suspicion and dis- 
‘trust in minds which are disposed to listen to business-like arguments. 

To ease the minds of the least rational of our population, harmless 
precautions against invasion through the tube can be taken, such as, 
-amongst others, piling on the sides of the cutting at the mouth of 
the Tunnel masses of tangled barbed wire as big as houses, which 
‘could quickly be shoved down on to the rails below. 

There might also be built over the cutting arches loaded with 
‘boulders, or barrels of tar, which could be hurled below by shot from 
.Zuns posted many miles inland. 

But the promoters should not pay so much regard to the prepos- 
terous apprehensions of silly people as to leave viaducts destructible 
‘from the sea part of the scheme. 


Francis Ram. 





NATIONAL HONOUR & ARBITRATION. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. W. T. STEAD. 


Dear Mr. Stead, 


You attended the Free Church Congress in Leeds on Thursday 
last, and spoke in support of a resolution urging the Churches to take 
action to ensure the success of the forthcoming Conference at the- 
Hague. After your address, a rider was suggested to the effect that 
on the Sunday before the meeting of the Hague Conference ‘‘sermons 
should be preached in every Free Church pulpit in support of the 
proposal to interpose arbitration before the breaking out of war.”’ 
You suggested that ‘‘special mediation’’ would be better than ‘‘arbi-- 
tration.’’ You are reported to have said: ‘‘They would never get 
the Powers to agree to refer to arbritration any question which they 
considered a question affecting national honour, because they were 
bound beforehand to accept the decision of the arbitrator.’’ 

In my judgment, unreserved acceptance of the principle of arbitra- 
tion is the essential remedy for the evils with which the Hague Con- 
ference has been summoned to deal. Since you deprecate that prin- 
ciple I desire to know your reasons, and to put forward some consider- 
ations on the course you advocate instead. 

Permit me to point out that the argument you advance is not based 
on an ethical principle, but on regard of the predominant ideas which 
sway the nations. The question to us, however, is not whether the 
Powers are favourably disposed to arbitration or not, but whether 
they ought to accept arbitration. Were we to shape our actions to 
accord with prevalent ideas and dispositions reform would be 
unknown. What is the Peace Crusade but a combat against the 
fallacious ideas to which you have thus advised submission ? 

You acquiesce with the notion that any scheme which requires a 
prior pledge to accept the award of arbitrators is precluded on account 
of questions affecting ‘‘national honour.’’ In an article in the 
**Review of Reviews’’ for January you state your position in regard 
to this point more clearly. Recommending the making of Article 
VIII. obligatory, you say: ‘‘Its advantage is that any question, 
whether or not it involves honour and vital interests, as in the case of 
the Dogger Bank controversy, can be sent before a Commission, 
whose verdict may be accepted or rejected, whereas if a prior pledge 
is required no vital questions will be sent to arbitration.’’ You imply 
here that there are questions involving honour and vital interests: 
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which make it impossible for the nations to submit all their disputes 
to an Arbitration Court. I request you to be so good as to explain 
how regard of our honour and vital interests precludes arbitration. 
Popular ideas of this kind should not be assumed to be true. You, 
dear Mr. Stead, like all who strive for the betterment of the world, 
know how far that is from being the case. 

To my mind, true regard of our vital interests and honour requires 
us to do that which you think it precludes us from doing. It is recog- 
nised as being essential to a good society that individuals should settle 
their disputes by appeal to justice, without the option of asserting 
their claims by violence. It is just as essential to the well-being of the 
nations that they should do the same thing. And what is essential 
to our well-being can never be contrary to our vital interests. 
Then how can our honour be jeopardised by arbitration? Only 
by taking it to mean loyalty to the antiquated idea that a 
man ought to personally punish any other who may offend him. 
Is our nation to be governed by this conception of honour ? 

Instead of arbitration you recommend mediation, with provision 
for a delay of hostilities for thirty days. You bring forward duelling 
to illustrate your idea, and you make us understand that you would 
have the nations put on the same footing as duellers. Your use of 
this illustration, as an example of means of conciliation, I can only 
regard as very unfortunate. It might be much more effectually used 
to justify the state of international antagonism against which we are 
striving. Duelling has been occasionally brought up by the opponents 
of militarism, as showing that as we have discarded a foolish and 
immoral practice in private !ife, so is it reasonable to expect civilised 
nations to abandon the analogous practice of ‘resort to war for the 
settlement of their disputes. But you draw another lesson from it. 
You are content to have duelling recognised amongst the nations, so 
long as they will agree to mediation—which shall bind them to 
nothing. 

Have we not utterly discarded duelling in this country? Do we 
not recognise that the custom was based on a false conception of 
honour ; and that regard of their highest interests and their honour 
never makes it necessary for two respectable citizens to fight each 
other, whatever be the nature of a dispute between them? My 
impression was that we had arrived at this stage. 

But you allow that duelling between nations is right and inevit- 
able ; and thus you set your imprimatur on the pernicious idea which 
is at the root of the whole evil. By taking this position you give away 
the whole question. It is this question of whether war between 
civilised nations is necessary that is the centre of the whole problem. 
If it is necessary, then to try to prevent it is futile and foolish ; if it 
is not necessary, then we ought to have no tolerance of the opposite 
idea, and endeavour to utterly destroy it. 
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Will you kindly make your position clear on these important 
points? You said you thought your message to be from the Almighty. 
Jt appears to me to be very unworthy of that source. 


Harry Hopcson. 





A RACE IN THE MAKING. 


ABOUT 14 months ago the ‘‘Coloured Fair’’ was held in one of the- 
Southern states, a week after the ‘‘White Fair.’’ The exhibits were 
sufficiently interesting, displaying in many instances excellent taste 
in design and considerable skill in execution. On all sides were seen 
substantial evidences of progress—bales of cotton, the produce of 
coloured farmers ; beautiful mattresses and delicious pastry from the 
local deaf and dumb school for coloured children ; attractive needle- 
work from the sewing department of a coloured university, and, 
lastly, a neat model of a dynamo in perfect working order, which had. 
been made by a student of one of the technical colleges for coloured 
people. 

With all this before him to engage his attention, a reflective person. 
might yet have been more disposed to observe with closer attention 
the groups of coloured people as they passed to and fro; he might 
perhaps have wondered at their variegated appearance, so unlike that 
of genuine negroes. For in those groups were men and women who 
would be classed among white people by Englishmen ; brown-skinned 
girls, only distinguishable from Hindu women by their larger build 
and,, strange to say, intensely black men and women, who scemed to: 
have lost the typical features of their negro ancestors. It was a diffi-. 
cult matter to understand how the half-clad negress, forming part of 
a cargo of Africans two hundred and eighty years before, became the 
ancestress of the pretty, brown-skinned girl who walked here and there 
among the booths with the easy grace and charming manner for which. 
the American woman is noted all over the world. 

It is of some interest, therefore, to see what causes have been at 
work in producing this variation in the negro type and how far they 
are acting at the present time. To account for this variation in type 
satisfactorily, it is necessary to go back to the period when the Afri- 
cans were first introduced into this continent. On their arrival in the 
New World they had to adapt themselves to their new surroundings 
or perish. The social conditions, the customs, the languages, the 
traditions of the European colonies were all quite alien to those of 
their own land ; and even among themselves there were considerable: 
differences, separating one tribe from another as widely as one Euro- 
pean nation differs from another. Such representatives of the vigor- 
ous African tribes as were immeasurably superior in moral and 
physical qualities to the degenerate and more numerous members of 
their race found themselves unable to speak the languages of the 
latter, or to implant in their breast the courage which would have- 
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rendered colonial life unendurable from the constant menace of servile 
insurrections. Those elements which contribute to the growth of a 
racial and national consciousness—‘‘community of language, of 
religion, of sentiment’’—were entirely wanting among the enslaved 
people. They were confronted with extermination or adjustment, and 
they chose the latter. Two methods presented themselves by which 
the adjustment might be effected : in the first place, by the assumption 
of new characters and the rejection of such of the old as imperilled 
their existence ; in the second, by the modification of the race type, 
which would result in its approximation to that of the civilised race. 
As it was impossible for the people to communicate their ideas to 
one another without the medium of a common language, the struggle 
for life impelled them to use the language of their masters as a lingua 
franca. The few African words remaining in the current speech of the 
negroes of the Southern states and in the French patois of the West 
Indies bear witness to their complete success in this direction. In 
the next place, intertribal unions produced offspring inheriting more 
or less the characters of both parents. In the course of time some 
of these became obliterated, and with the disappearance of the 
physical tribal distinctions a modified race type came into existence 
with permanent characters of its own, the outgrowth of a sympathetic 
reaction to the influences which surrounded it. 
Meanwhile a race within a race had arisen. A sub-species had 
resulted from the union of Africans and Europeans. The ethical 
aspect of miscegenation finds no place here. It is for the historian of 
morals to paint the impressive word picture of the unfortunate crea- 
ture who ‘‘remains while creeds and civilisations rise and fall, the 
eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people.’’ The 
lot of the African woman in this process of racial fusion was infinitely 
better than that of the derelict on the sea of civilisation. From the 
moment when she emerged from the shadows of death with a child 
in her arms, almost as fair as any member of the stronger race, she 
had fastened her hold upon the new and strange society ; she had put 
her child in the most favourable situation for its growth and develop- 
ment ; and she might well rejoice that, whatever might be the fate of 
her own race, her child would survive, adjusting itself to the life 
which surrounded it and bearing on its form but slight vestiges of the 
maternal ancestry. Another force had now come into operation, the 
full significance of which has not even yet been accurately estimated. 
By the creation of an infinite variety of sub-races the ‘‘struggle of the 
colours'’ was now beginning. This fusion entailed far-reaching con- 
sequences to the two typical races: to the African, not the least 
important was the possibility of a gradual disappearance of those 
ethnical characters of the pure type which might hinder its adaptation 
to its environment. 
First of all, it will be more convenient to take a glance at the con- 
ditions under which large numbers of the mixed race in the French 
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and Spanish colonies of the New World were able to exert an influence 
almost as powerful as that exercised by the European colonists them- 
selves. Here was to be seen a strange state of affairs : a compara- 
tively large number of the mixed race was free, in many cases living 
in a style of comfort hardly inferior to that of the wealthy portion of 
the European settlers. There were few privileges enjoyed by the 
dominant race which were not theirs, or which might not be had with 
very little trouble. 

The explanation is not far to seek. In colonies recently established 
there is necessarily a dearth of women among the colonists, and mar- 
riages are few and far between. In the presence of a less advanced 
race fusion is sure to make rapid progress under such circumstances. 
And yet this does not altogether explain why there should have been 
very few traces of an inveterate repugnance to place the social inter- 
course between the races in the French and Spanish colonies on a 
legitimate basis. The truth is, that two other causes, equally potent, 
may have produced this same result—the influence of Roman Law and 
its traditions, and the great probability that the Latin races had been 
for long centuries accustomed to unite with the darker races. Stu- 
dents of Roman Law are well aware of the facility with which legiti- 
mation might be secured in the later Roman Empire. Concubinage, 
though regarded as dishonourable, never carried with it the same 
degree of moral reprobation as in modern times. Again, the Roman 
father was practically compelled to provide for all his children at 
‘death ; and the child of the slave woman, bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh, was seldom, if ever, held in bondage. 

So wherever the Roman Law was the basis of the Common Law ; 
that is, among French and Spanish colonists, these principles pre- 
vailed, modified perhaps to suit local circumstances, but remaining 
essentially the same. Hence in sevefal French colonies coloured 
children inherited large estates, by this means acquiring a firm 
€conomic vantage ground in the community ; they were given the best 
‘education to be obtained in the colony and, in many instances, sent 
to the mother country to gain a broader culture than was procurable 
‘in the place of their birth. Very often they followed occupations that 
were not considered sufficiently dignified for a European and too 
honourable for a negro slave. In Hayti they were willing to assist the 
whites in their repressive measures against the blacks, provided they 
received as the price of their assistance the full measure of liberty 
which the French Revolution had secured for the former class. 

The evolution of the mixed race in English-speaking colonies pro- 
‘ceeded along parallel lines ; but inheritance of the paternal ancestor’s 
estate was the rare exception. In a certain measure they formed 
the middle class between the whites and their slaves, and were mer- 
‘chants and even slave-owners themselves. Sometimes they were able 
to obtain special privileges for their class. The Brown Privilege Bill 
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of an English West Indian colony, according special privileges to the 
‘‘browns,’’ had its counterpart in a special act of the legislature passed 
in one of the Southern states, permitting a free coloured man to have: 
his children taught to read and write. But regular social intercourse 
between the whites and people of mixed blood could not be tolerated. 
When a descendant of Sir Humphrey Gilbert ventured to marry a 
well accomplished lady of mixed blood in a West Indian island he was: 
ostracised from society for ‘‘being guilty of conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman.”’ 

Persons of mixed blood realised at a very early period that they 
formed a new race, and used every effort to make it clear that they 
were a distinct people. Sometimes they appropriated to themselves 
the specific epithet ‘‘coloured,’’ referring in this way to the admixture 
of European blood, the proportion of which was the measure of their 
superiority to the negro, or their proximate equality with the Euro- 
pean. They approached nearer and nearer to the European type ; but 
as complete amalgamation seemed impossible, they formed unions 
among themselves, successfully preserving their racial entity. Dis- 
tinct names were given them—octoroons, quadroons, alluding to the 
amount of European blood among them ; or mustee, dustee, fustee, 
probably on account of the characteristic ethnosme, or race-odour, 
which they had developed, and which was one of the most positive 
signs that they were a separate people. Proud of their kinship with . 
Europeans, they clung tenaciously to those ties which bound them 
to their civilisation, and even to their religion. To this day their 
descendants boast of their blood relationship with the royal house of 
Braganza, or of descent from a French or English coloniser, as the 
case may be; and the ‘‘creoles’’ of Louisiana, a mixed race, hold 
aloof from intermarriage with negroes. 

Not all of these, however, were so fortunate as to keep themselves. 
apart as a separate race. The rank and file, constituting the major 
portion, were forced to consort with the black population and inter- 
marry with them. Wherever public sentiment drew no sharp line of 
demarcation between the ‘‘coloured’’ population and the full-blooded 
negroes, as was the case in most of the Southern states, the common: 
lot of servitude with all its consequences threw these together. They 
intermarried, and their children, though differing in physical appear- 
ance from the negroes, could not do otherwise than identify them- 
selves with them in every respect. That this was not the case in some 
countries, where colonial development ran on different lines, and 
where the dividing line between the ‘‘coloured’’ and negro population 
was strictly observed, the following will abundantly show: In his. 
book, ‘‘Jamaica in 1850: or The Effects of Sixteen Years of Freedom 
on a Slave Colony,’’ John Bigelow writes: ‘‘While the entente cor- 
diale between the whites and the coloured people is apparently streng- 
thening daily, a very different state of feeling exists between the 
negroes or Africans, and the browns. The latter shun all connection 
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by marriage with the former, and can experience no more unpardon- 
able insult, than to be classified with them in any way. . . Color 
with them in a measure marks rank, and they have the same fear of 
being confounded with what they deem an inferior caste, that is so 
often exhibited by vulgar people, who have no ascertained social 
position.’’ 

Still it would be a mistake to imagine that this conception of a 
light hue being the mark of race superiority is peculiar to the New 
World. Tylor, one of the foremost anthropologists, states that, ‘‘in 
the history of the world colour has often been the sign by which 
nations accounting themselves the nobler have marked off their infe- 
riors. The Sanskrit word for caste is varna, that is ‘colour,’ and this 
shows how their distinction of high and low caste arose. India was 
inhabited by dark indigenous peoples before the fairer Aryan race 
invaded the land, and the descendants of conquerors and conquered 
are still in some measure to be traced among the light complexioned 
high-caste and the dark-complexioned low-caste.”’ 


But the negro was the foundation upon which the entire social 
fabric rested. It was his patient toil which made the growth of 
civilisation possible in certain sections of the Western World, and he 
could not be forgotten in the generous prizes that fell to the share 
of the industrious. Individuals of this composite type, formed, as 
was shown above, by the amalgamation of various African tribes, had 
proved themselves quite as capable of adaptation to the new civilisa- 
tion as the most intelligent and aggressive of the mixed race. Many 
of them purchased their own freedom and that of their relatives from 
their masters ; but the number, compared with that of the general 
slave population, was not at all large. During the four centuries in 
which one of the most interesting phases of the development of a 
race has been in progress, many men of African blood, both of the 
pure and of the mixed stock, have come into prominence. Head and 
shoulder above them all one stands, Toussaint L’Ouverture, the full- 
blooded negro, who worked with little and accomplished much. 


On turning to consider those influences which are at work in 
fixing the permanency of the race type among the larger portion of the 
coloured population in the United States and the West Indies at the 
present time, one is brought face to face with one remarkable feature 
of social life of the various groups : sexual selection is rapidly causing 
the diminution of individuals of the pure African type. The ordinary 
congregation in a Southern coloured church is composed of numer- 
ous sub-races ; yet in the midst of all the varieties a gradual approxi- 
mation to one fixed type is discernible. This is especially noticeable 
in the case of the younger members of the congregation. Of the older 
women there is usually an equal number of the pure type and of the 
mixed race ; but among the younger the percentage of full-blooded 
negro women is extremely small. On the other hand, the balance is 
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fairly well divided at present among the men. The explanation seems 
to be that men of the pure type, impelled by sexual selection, choose 
their wives from among women who differ as little as possible in phy- 
sical appearance from the representative woman of Western Civilisa- 
tion ; while the man of mixed blood marries a woman of his own 
ethnic stock and seldom unites with one of pure negro blood. In the 
churches, in the schools, at social and public gatherings, at any rate 
among the better class, it is the lighter-complexioned woman who 
is seen beside the darker man; their children are a new accession to 
the ranks of the people of mixed blood; and the final outcome of 
the fusion is the strengthening of the latter and the consequent 
enfeeblement of the pure African type, which is all the while being 
drained of its best men. 

No one who has observed the conditions carefully and intelligently 
can doubt that the coloured race of the United States is passing 
through a period of evolution, and will eventually assume a perman- 
ent fixed type, probably brown in complexion with curly, black hair. 
Perhaps no place is so well adapted for the intelligent study of this 
subject as one of the larger Southern coloured schools. The follow- 
ing is an analysis of the race type of 174 students and teachers of 
various ages in one of these schools : 





Percentage. 





Race Types of 174 coloured persons. 
Males. Females. 





. Transition type tending to white race. 
. Stable type of mixed race 

. Stable type of negro race 

. Transition type tending to negro race.. 








Nearly all of the members of the first group would be classed 
as of the white race in Europe. In some instances, the general out- 
line of the facial bones, the hair and complexion exhibit a striking 
resemblance to the white races of the Mediterranean littoral, and 
this, too, where the history excludes the possibility of fusion with any 
of these races. The second group, brown in complexion for the most 
part, with curly, black hair, represents in all probability the future 
negroid race of the American continent. The third group comprises 
individuals who are apparently of the same stock as the negroes of 
West Africa, but on closer examination the texture of their hair will 
prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that they have a very slight strain 
of European blood. This class formed the large portion of the 
group ; and, when they were carefully eliminated, the true percentage 
of pure-blooded negroes was 5.63 males and 2.30 females. The 
fourth group forms a transitional type between the second and the 
third, and belongs more to the second than to the third. 
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The foregoing goes some way towards showing that a new race is 
being formed. The whole process is open to view ; no part of it is 
concealed. Doubtless other races were formed in the very same way 
in the long ages during which mankind has been on this planet. It 
is impossible for races to live together without mutually influencing 
each other. As a matter of fact, environment rather than race deter- 
mines the community life of a people. The Haytian may preserve the 
physical characteristics of the African for many generations to come ; 
he may pass on an African name to his children, as he often does at 
the present ; but the language he speaks has transformed him. The 
American negro is in a similar situation. The institutions of the 
United States acting in concert with the special form which Western 
Civilisation is assuming in this country, and the large admixture of 
European blood in his race, have all made him a part of the New 
World, and severed the natal cord which bound him to the Old. His 
race is in a state of flux,but it is becoming stable as the years roll by. 

Hence while the geologist may declare in triumph that at a certain 
period of the world’s history Africa was joined to South America and 
to Australia, and the anthropologist may pause to muse over the 
varied civilisations that must have passed away since the African 
mingled his blood with the Caribs. of the West and the aborigines of 
Asia and Australia, ignorant of the genius and civilisation of splen- 
did African tribes like the Yorubas, the Akus and Hausaa, the negroid 
peoples of the New World know of no historic past on the African 
continent to which they may look back with pride and from which 
they may draw inspiration. It is all a hideous past which they are 
more than anxious to forget. The fortunate member of their race 
who visits the British Museum is more prepared to appreciate the 
wealth of Greek and Roman antiquities than feel, as he stands before 
the exquisite specimens of workmanship in iron and leather in the 
West African Section, the surging wave of a race consciousness bear- 
ing him on its bosom to the dim ages of the past and to the land of 
the black men of his mother’s race, who stood without a rival in the 
art they created and are worthy, because of this contribution to the 
advancement of civilisation, of as much honour as the English colo- 
nisers of the New World whose blood, more likely than not, flows in 
his veins. In spite of the brilliant work of Barth and Robinson, but 
few young students of the coloured race on the American continent 
have ever heard of the Hausaa literature, consisting of poems and 
historical extracts, giving a trustworthy account of the condition of 
Nigritia at the time when England was a heptarchy. This is not to 
be wondered at. There is only one civilisation to which they can 
justly lay claim; it is the one which their ancestors won for them by 
adaptation and conformity to their environment. 


S. B. Jones. 





THE RIDDLE OF AFRICA. 


Tue Colonial Debate in the German Reichstag, the Congo Debate 
in the Belgian Chamber of Representatives, and the discussions in 
the last session of the English Parliament, are all indications of the 
anxiety felt by the ‘‘long view’’ politicians as to the future of the 
millions of native peoples who are the unwilling wards of Europe. 
In Zululand, in Togoland, in Portuguese West Africa, in the Congo 
Free State, and elsewhere, a similar tale is told of slaughter and 
rapine. Herr Bebel, Consul Casement, the Bishop of Zululand, Dr. 
Roth, whose Report on the condition of the Aborigines of 
West Australia is one of the most terrible documents ever 
issued by any Government Department, and Mr. Henry 
Nevinson, men far apart in their political and religious views, 
unite in denouncing the foul deeds alleged to be perpetrated 
by traders and officials in the well-named ‘‘Black Continent."’ 
Hardly a day passes but that there is some terrible affirmation of the 
truth of Abraham Lincoln’s profound saying—‘‘that no man is good 
enough to govern another man without that other man’s consent.” 
Strangely enough, the brutalities of European exploitation become 
more numerous, notwithstanding continual exposure; while the 
educational facilities of Europe and the Colonies, which the natives 
of Africa are slowly availing themselves of, have put into their minds 
an inkling of the real causes of their oppression. The Mahommedan 
teacher has many an elixir with which to quicken their jaded spirits ; 
and of the lessons he has to impress on their receptive minds, there 
is none easier for them to understand than the difference between the 
precepts of Christianity, and the practices of Christians. Christianity, 
as a moral code, will always withstand the assaults of the higher 
criticism ; but, in Africa, human appreciation of the justice and injus- 
tice of given actions, which is innate to the lowest of mankind, recoils 
from the spectacle of the highly skilled European administrator dis- 
regarding the ethics of the Christian code, at the very moment of 
exposition. M. de Tocqueville, many years ago, drew a distinction 
between civilised and uncivilised races, which has since become 
famous : the civilised peoples denied the justice of immemorial or cus- 
tomary rights, while the uncivilised peoples simply violated them. 
The result, however, is the same to the unfortunate races whose 
countries and homes are invaded: still, for the progress and honour- 
of mankind, it would be far better if the civilised races confined them- 
selves to violation, as the hordes of the northern steppes, in past cen- 
turies, contented themselves with doing. A man who justifies his: 
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actions by reference to the maxim, ‘‘Might is Right,’’ however detest- 
able such an attitude of mind may be, maintains a logical position. 
But, on the other hand, a man who denies the morality of the maxim, 
‘Might is Right,’’ with a lofty air of superiority, at the same time 
following out a policy of fraud and force, on the ground 
that abstract and customary rights are revocable ‘‘in the 
interests of humanity at large,’’ does more violence to his 
conception of right and wrong than if he had _ accepted 
the plain doctrine of brute strength as being the only law. 
As with men, so with nations. In modern times, the school 
of politicians which debated questions of world policy on the basis of 
‘‘The Rights of Man,’’ has become almost extinct. Again, when the 
diplomatic theory of the status quo was found, with the rise of demo. 
cracy, to afford little scope for the energies of soldiers, sailors, 
statesmen, diplomatists, and traders, it was cast aside, and there was 
substituted the Bismarckian creed of ‘‘Blood and Iron,’’ the Roose- 
velt ideal of ‘‘Granite and Iron,’’ and the commercial Imperialism of 


Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. J. Chamberlain, To-day, we are faced 
with a distinct tendency towards the condonation of the most flagi- 
tious acts in the policies of great nations. Property, like Govern- 
ment, is founded on force ; thus, robbery, the protest of the outcast 
and the gentleman alike against the institution of property, is 
punished by force—as against private individuals. Yet, when rob- 
bery is committed by nations and corporations, it is no longer punish- 


able ; indeed, it becomes an act ‘‘in the interests of humanity at 
large.’’ As the enlightenment of the world proceeds, seemingly 
justice, gentleness and humanity recede. This steady slackening of 
morality in the policy of civilised nations must be traced to the rise 
of the ‘‘attainment of dividends’’ ideal. The political spirit has been 
degraded to such an extent that able politicians spend their lives in 
company-promoting for the benefit of the Empire, always watching 
to see that the investment returns a monetary dividend on the brains 
and capital expended, but without considering whether, occasionally, 
a moral dividend might not more than compensate for the absence of 
a monetary return. The Imperialist orator pays but slight attention 
to the purity of purpose of the financier and the soldier whose careers 
he extols, or to the righteousness of the means by which national 
dividends are obtained by the Empire’s agents. The vampirical 
financier, the carpet bagging politician, and the military caste form 
a Trinity to inculcate into the mind of the pastoral native ‘‘the 
dignity of labour’’ in the bowels of the earth ; while the concession- 
aire reaps a rich harvest of blood money. 

The difficulty of the present system of government of the native 
races lies in the impossibility of humanising the departmental 
machinery of European government, as at present constituted. The 
units composing the whole machine of government may be, individu- 
ally, men of the highest character, but, collectively, they appear to 
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lack the capability to understand that government from above stifles 
and starves the people underneath. The central government assumes, 
officially, that its colonial representatives never err, though to err is 
human—and divine. Thus, we have established the dogma of the 
infallibility of the colonial official, even though his acts and proceed- 
ings may be demonstrably harsh and unwise. 

Another fundamental mistake in the relations of the European 
Powers and the subject races arises from the notion that Justice is 
less acceptable to the coloured peoples than unjust tyranny. In trans- 
férring European civilisation to the unwilling native recipients, the 
high standard of the European civil and criminal codes is lowered. 
In all native polities, however crude they may be, there will be found 
an effective, if rough and ready, kind of justice. Instead of leaving 
that system intact, or abolishing the system and substituting the 
European codes, a lex media is imposed on the natives, which com- 
bines the severity of the court-martial with a limited regularity 
derived from the civil courts. Calm and upright equity yields to a 
panic-stricken, reckless cruelty, of which, unhappily, there have been 
some sinister examples recently. As the lowest specimen of mankind 
can appreciate the distinction between a kind and a cruel master, the 
assumption that the native races regard clemency as a sign of weak- 
ness is a wicked sophism, invented by incompetent and short-sighted 
Officials to cover their own savageries in moments of panic. 

« * o oe * * ” * 

The riddle of Africa is the problem for modern civilisation to solve. 
Every European community has many questions which need solution, 
and remedies are propounded, rejected, and accepted. In Africa, 
the problem is monthly becoming more abstruse and complicated. 
Vast tracts of territory are being opened annually. Then, in due 
course, the most horrifying accounts of treachery and murder reach 
Europe; but there is no sign of an intelligent and consistent inter- 
national policy. Democracy and Despotism (for Imperialism is often 
merely another word for Despotism), irreconcilable enemies in Europe, 
march together across the solitudes of Africa, leaving bloody traces 
in their trail. The history of the nineteenth century is the history of 
the rise of Democracy ; but its last years, and the opening decade 
of the twentieth century, are full of warning for the admirers and 
supporters of Democracy. The democracies of the world, if called 
on to account for their treatment of their weaker brethren, would 
have to meet a graver indictment than the worst and most abandoned 
despot that the world has hitherto known. What judgment would be 
passed by the Congolese on Belgium, by the Hererros on Germany, 
by the Zulus on England, by the San Thomé and Principe Islanders 
on Portugal, by the Hovas on France? 

However, there are some bright spots in the gloomy annals of the 
exploitation of Africa, otherwise the picture would be too ghastly to 
bear looking at. The contact of civilisation, of the nobler spirits 
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among the missionaries, the officials, and the civilians, and Euro- 
pean ideals have, perhaps, saved Africa from eternal darkness and 
despair. The infamous trade in men and women has been partially 
checked, while the United States has undergone, and will have to 
undergo, many retributive agonies for its part in the degradation of 
the negroes of Africa. The negro problem in the United States 
enshrouds the destiny of that great people. The Americans are suf- 
fering under the iron law that the sins of the fathers will be visited 
on the children—a law which heedless nations render lip service to, 
but deny in their hearts ; a law whose workings will only cease when 
the religion of Humanity guides the world into the sinless path. 

The exertions of the administrator and the trader are creat- 
ing a few oases where the weary searcher after the 
elevating effects of modern civilisation in Africa may pause 
refreshed and gain a little hope. In portions of the Eng- 
lish and French possessions of West Africa, in the native 
Republic of Liberia, in certain protected states, and in parts of the 
Congo, there are little centres where the native may rest in peace, 
without fear of harrying from his European persecutors. Whether 
Europe will redeem some of the blackest pages in the history of the 
world, by determining in future that the government of the native 
races shall be carried on by the noblest European administrators, 
solely for the benefit of the peoples of Africa, is a question that many 
of us are beginning to press, and which must be answered, sooner 
or later, ere some frightful calamity, taking its birth in the despair of 
the natives of Africa, engulfs the European colonies. Black, white 
and brown are face to face on that mysterious Continent, wherein 
Nature’s beauty shames Man’s inhumanity, and we may well pause 
to wonder at the course which events will take. 

It may be useful to outline, at this point, an Imperial insurance 
policy, which, we believe, embodies some general principles of the 
utmost value. We suggest that our Imperial insurance policy should 
incorporate the following sections: That the King-Emperor, for the 
better protection of his aboriginal subjects, withholds his assent from 
(1) Commercial barter, except at trading centres which are under the 
supervision of properly qualified government agents ; (2) Conces- 
sions granted by aboriginal rulers, unless approved by the Central 
Government, acting on the advice of the King-Emperor’s representa- 
tive at the locus in quo ; (3) The sale of intoxicating liquor to abori- 
ginal natives—traders infringing this regulation, on conviction, to be 
imprisoned without the option of a fine ; (4) The imposition of taxes 
for the purpose of compelling aboriginal natives to work in mines and 
elsewhere. But assents to: (5) The appointment of two or three 
travelling supervisory Commissions, composed of eminent Colonial 
and English judges and civil servants ; (6) The increase of educa- 
tional facilities, and allotment of revenue contributed by aboriginal 
subjects to their own special needs ; (7) The transferrence of experi- 
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enced non-European administrators (from India, Jamaica, etc.), to 
the native states of Africa; (8) The stern repression of offences 
against native women and girls; (9) The constitution of Native 
Councils, such Councils to be elected by the native constituents of 
the various chiefs, and to be assisted in their deliberations by British 
and Indian officials. 

Parenthetically, without desiring to admit the validity of the plea 
that the natives of Africa are ‘‘inferior’’ to the Aryan peoples, we may 
direct attention to the indisputable fact that in the one small country 
where the Negro race governs the white race, namely, Hayti, the 
grand figure of its history is a negro—Toussaint L’Ouverture. All 
students of mankind know that the genius of race can only be fully 
developed by the generality of the people being permitted free scope 
for their natural abilities. As this freedom is impossible in the case 
of subject peoples, it is futile to assert that the subject peoples are 
de facto inferior to the white races because they are not productive 
of men of genius. 

Lord Curzon has stated: ‘‘If I were asked to sum up what were 
the lessons which Eastern government had given me, I should say 
they were these. In the first place, remember always that you are 
not in India, or in any foreign dependency for the benefit of your own 
nationals. You are there for the benefit of the people of the country.”’ 
It is a striking fact that Lord Curzon, with a perfect unconsciousness 
that he was passing the verdict of failure on his Indian Viceroyalty, 
should have laid down the true principle of government which should 
guide dependency and colonial officials. ‘‘To protect the weak and 
honour women,”’ was the splendid maxim of the days of Chivalry, 
Would that our Imperial officials, as servants of the public and pro- 
tectors of their ignorant constituents, practised the laws of Chivalry. 
Sir Stamford Raffles and Sir Frank Swettenham are two adminis- 
trators to whom the British Empire and Malaysia owe much. 

Another vital principle of the government of native peoples should 
consist in the avoidance of all inequality of administration. Many 
of our foreign dependencies are controlled by men who delight in 
impressing their pride of race on those whom they rule. The ruled 
thus have their attention directed to their lower status—which is the 
most serious blunder that the representative of any ruling government 
can commit. It is this administrative error which has largely assisted 
in wrecking all previous Empires, and will certainly shatter the British 
Empire in India, in course of time, unless the defect be remedied. 


Strange it is that the varying hues of men should be the cause of 
so much mischief. The vanity of men is a wondrous thing. The 
white man, the black man, the brown man, and the yellow man are 
waiting and watching, mutually distrustful. Ah! that one could 
tear away the veil that hides the future from our anxious gaze. Will 
these four colours mingle together in harmony, or will they make an 
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ugly blotch on the canvas of civilisation? If the latter, there is yet 
to come the most destructive war that the foolishness of mankind and 
the arrogance of race have ever desolated the world with. We can 
only trust that human foresight and wisdom will avert the impending 
disaster, by the initiation of a policy in which the spirit of humanity 
will predominate over the lust for gain, and in which the coloured 
nations ‘‘shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish’’—from 
the continent of Africa. 


C. H. Norman. 





THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


Tue Student of Geology, in his field excursions, not infrequently 
meets with what are technically known as ‘‘derivative’’ fossils. 
These are the remains of once living organisms whose life was not, 
however, passed in the stratum in which he finds them. They had 
lived and, it may be, flourished exceedingly in some far older 
formation. Thence they had passed long after death, by the 
agencies of attrition and denudation, into the mass of slowly 
depositing matter, and so ultimately helped to build up a part of the 
superimposed strata. At first the Geologist may fancy that he is 
in the presence of a true representative of the section he is examining, 
but, as time goes on, he learns to correct his error, and the ‘‘deriva- 
tive’’ fossil is relegated to its proper formation. 

So is it with the Student of Religions. In every succeeding creed 
he finds ‘‘derivatives’’ of those earlier beliefs from whose debris, at 
least in part, the new Religion has been formed. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of such Theological derivations is 
the Legend of the Virgin Birth, and it may be of some interest if we 
endeavour to trace the true origin and life history of this particular 
dogma, and restore it to its proper position in the strata whence it 
was derived. 

There can be no doubt that the original environment, indeed the 
only soil in which the seed of this idea could germinate, in which its 
rootlets could ramify, is to be found in the well-nigh impenetrable 
conditions of ignorance which surround, and have ever surrounded, 
the primitive human mind. Ignorance of the true cause of con- 
ception is the first necessity, for without this ignorance, the vague 
and hazy notions of Nature’s workings implied in the idea, could 
never have gained their first foothold. Once, however, this foothold 
was obtained, growth and development were assured, and it had but 
to become the outer covering of some religious doctrine to need 
centuries of scientific effort to remove it. There are few things 
more striking in comparative religion than the persistent character of 
ideas which, founded on the ignorance of primitive man, yet drawing 
their sustenance from his desire to make for himself a scientific 
theory of his own nature and of the nature of his surroundings, have 
flourished and stifled by their ranker vegetation for generations after- 
wards the struggling blades of truth. Even when primitive conditions 
have long passed away, when higher ideals and attributes have been 
reached, so closely intertwined have the two growths become that 
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many, though recognising its worthlessness, are afraid to disentangle 
the growth of ignorance, lest the ideals should be injured in the 
attempt. 

I have said that the first necessity for the growth of the notion 
of a virgin birth is ignorance of the true cause of conception in 
general. At first sight it is perhaps a little difficult for us to credit, 
even the primitive human mind, with, what must seem to our modern 
minds, such colossal ignorance, but though the inference is inevitable 
to readers of primitive folk lore, we are not dependent, fortunately, 
upon surmise alone for proof of this important point. 


Primitive peoples in just such a condition of ignorance exist 
to-day. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen (no arm chair arthropologists 
and ethnologists, be it remembered, but Scientists and field investi- 
gators who have passed many years with the tribes of whom they 
write, and into whose most sacred ceremonies they have themselves 
been initiated) tell us, in their work, ‘‘The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia,”’ that this ignorance of the true cause of conception in 
normal woman is a common feature. I quote a passage in con- 
firmation. ‘‘We have,’’ they write, ‘‘amongst the Arunta, Luritcha, 
and Ilpirra tribes, and probably also amongst others such as the 
Warramunga, the idea firmly held that the child is not the direct 
result of intercourse; that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the reception 
and birth also of an already formed spirit-child who inhabits 
one of the local Totem centres. Time after time we have 
questioned them on this point, and always received the reply that the 
child was not the direct result of intercourse.’’ 

Again, in their later work on ‘‘The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia,’’ when speaking of certain initiatory operations common 
amongst the Coastal Tribes, they say ‘‘The ceremonies can never 
have had any reference to procreation, for the simple reason that 
the natives, one and all in these tribes, believe that the child is the 
direct result of the entrance into the mother of an ancestral spirit 
individual. They have no idea of procreation as being directly 
associated with Sexual intercourse, and firmly believe thut children 
can be born without this taking place.’’ 


Further convincing proof of the contention is afforded by the 
interesting fact that children do not necessarily rank under the Totem 
of their father’s locality, but under that of the locality in which the 
mother first becomes aware of her pregnant condition. 


Now, just as Primitive man, no matter in what country and clime 
he may have lived or be still living, passed or passes through the 
same stages of evolution with regard to his implements, commencing 
with the roughest stone tools, and proceeding in the course of the 
ages through more and more highly finished specimens té the use of 
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the metals, so in all climes his mental evolution has the same starting 
point, and so, in all climes, he makes and uses the same mental 
tools or hypotheses wherewith he strives to pierce the veil of nescience 
which surrounds him. 

Without further evidence, therefore, we should be amply justified 
in holding that this ignorance of the true cause of conception was as 
general in the mind of Primitive Man of all times, and in all 
countries, as we have seen it to be to-day amongst the existing 
tribes of Central Australia. 

Again, however, evidence is not wanting. The wildest notions on 
such matters as procreation and heredity have been rife everywhere. 
In the work of Astronomy and Astrology, compiled by the Priests of 
Agade in Ancient Chaldea for the Library of Sargon I., whose reign 
is dated about 3800 B.c., may be read such sentences as ‘‘If a sheep 
give birth to a lion, there will be war ;’’ ‘‘ If a mare give birth to a 
dog, there will be disaster and famine.’’ Such omens shew that in 
Ancient Chaldea, long after the days of primitive conditions had 
passed away, the operations of Nature were so little understood 
generally that fantastic absurdities of this kind conveyed to the minds 
of the populace no sense of a priori impossibility. 

The fact is that unfettered and undisciplined by any accurate 
knowledge of Nature, ignorant of their own bodily organisation, 
primitive men unconsciously allowed théir imagination to have full 
sway, and their fancy wandered free whithersoever it listed. No 
idea about the process of conception was too wild for their acceptance 
and belief, and so we find that not only in those countries we term 
‘savage, but throughout the world, in Asia, in all Europe, and in 
America, forms of the supernatural birth were commonplaces of belief. 

In that mine of information upon this subject, Mr. E. S. 
Hartland’s ‘‘Legend of Perseus’’ are hundreds of instances of the 
kind. In the sagas of all lands, and it is advisable to point out that 
sagas were believed in as records of actual fact, virgin births are as 
numerous as the stars in the heavens. Conception is rarely attri- 
‘buted to its natural cause, but is believed to be the result of every 
conceivable cause, rather than its true one. Foods are a particularly 
common source, and foods of the strangest description, such as 
Flowers, Stones, Earth, Corpses, Cobwebs, and Insects, besides the 
more ordinary forms of Flesh-meat, Fish, Fruit, Seeds, and Eggs. 
Accidental contact figures as a not uncommon source of pregnancy ; 
a virgin chances to tread upon a special herb, or she bathes in a 
special stream, and becomes at once pregnant. Even to-day, though 
such matters are no longer regarded in even semi-civilised countries 
as the all-sufficient sources of pregnancy, there is hardly a land from 
Ireland to Egypt in which old wives’ tales of the efficacy of certain 
charms have not their adherents amongst the childless wives of the 
lowest classes. 
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But to return to earlier conditions, the perusal of the legends 
collected by Mr. Hartland shows, amongst other things, a gradual 
development of primitive knowledge. The idea of the intercourse 
of the sexes having little or nothing to do with normal parentage has 
passed, and in its place reigns the idea that though ordinary 
mortals arise through natural methods, Heroes, Demigods, and the 
like are not born under ordinary conditions, but owe their being to 
some form of abnormal or supernatural birth. Though indeed a 
considerable advance had been made, yet for these men of early times, 
as Mr. Hartland well puts it: ‘‘Heroes of extraordinary achievement 
were necessarily of extraordinary birthe The wonder or the 
veneration they inspired seemed to demand that their entrance upor 
life and their departure from it should correspond with the impression 
left by their total career.”’ 

This may, therefore, be said to mark a second stage in the 
evolution of the legend of the Virgin Birth, when, instead of being” 
regarded as a normal occurrence, as it certainly is amongst the 
Central Australians, it has been recognised as the reverse of this, 
and has in consequence become the hall mark of distinction, for the: 
semi-cultured mind, of early man. 

Thus, in both China and Japan the ruling dynasties trace their 
origin to the supernatural birth of their first ancestor, and curiously 
enough, in each case the Mother was a Heavenly Maiden, who, 
descending to bathe, ate of a particular fruit, and at once became- 
pregnant, the offspring being respectively the heads of the ruling 
Houses of these countries. 

In North America, the famous Hero of the N.W. Coast, known 
as Yehl, was born in one of his numerous transformations, owing” 
to his having been swallowed by his Mother, in the shape of a spear 
of Cedar, or a blade of grass, or a drop of water, according to the- 
particular variant of his legendary history that we may be perusing. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting examples of this stage 
of early belief are, from our point of view, those to be found in 
the countries whence modern Europe has drawn its civilisation, its. 
art, and its philosophy—Egypt, Greece, and Rome. 

In these countries we touch, too, a yet further advance in the 
growth of the legend, the supernormal birth has here left the mists- 
of primitive ignorance, its attribution to all and every kind of food and 
accident is passing away, and we can note it emerging in the form 
of an incarnation of deity. Great men and Heroes have no longer: 
only a Virgin Mother, but the Gods are claimed for them as their: 
Fathers. 

This, again, is exactly what we might have expected. With the: 
gradual evolution of the human mind, we have everywhere the: 
gradual evolution of the religious idea. Accompanying this there: 
is development in the figures of the Gods, but everywhere these must: 
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be fashioned in the image of man himself, and so we find Gods 
having human forms, attributes and passions, so like, indeed, that 
no incongruity could present itself to the early thinker in the notion 
of Gods having intercourse with the Daughters of Men. This crude 
anthropomorphism, ill as it fits our modern notions, was in itself an 
advance of no mean order from those more primitive notions, which 
saw Gods in the likeness, not of Nature’s highest handiwork, but 
in the lower animal forms, and even in lesser inanimate things. 

Exactly when or how the claim of the Gods as Fathers took its 
rise it would not be easy to determine, but it was prevalent throughout 
the world at a very early age, and may be found in many primitive 
peoples at the present time. 

Priests and Kings, Warriors and Philosophers, claimed it, or had 
it claimed for them, and M. Maspero tells us that in Egypt, the land 
which influenced Greek and Roman thought more than any other, the 
land which gave Greece its mysteries, and Rome its worship of Isis : 
the Priest-Kings of Heliopolis had established their claim to divine 
descent at least as early as 3700 B.C., and this claim was never 
relinquished by any of the later Kings. As the legend records, 
though we must not forget that for the Egyptians its legendary 
character was never for a moment admitted, this divine descent was 
traced through the wife of one of the Priests of Ra, who conceived 
triplets by the God Ra, the progeny of this incarnation being believed 
to be the first three Kings of the Fifth Dynasty. 

Centuries later, the Rulers of Greece and Rome claimed a similar 
divine lineage, the first King of Rome being, as it was believed, an 
incarnation of the Deity, born of the Virgin Rhea Sylvia, and begotten 
by Mars. 

It was, indeed, the common lot of Kings in all countries to be 
offspring of the Gods, but in Egypt, not Priests and Kings alone, but 
even their sacred animals, were credited with a miraculous birth. So 
Herodotus, writing about 450 B.c., tells us that the sacred Bull Apis 
‘tis the calf of a Cow incapable of conceiving another offspring, and 
the Egyptians say that lightning descends upon the cow 
from heaven, and that from thence it brings forth Apis.’’ We 
have here, therefore, at a comparatively late period, in the most 
civilised country the world knew, not only an example of an animal 
of miraculous birth, but an instance of the notion prevalent in so 
many lands persisting in the Roman cult to this day, that a miraculous 
birth for ever closed the womb of the mother, whether animal or 
human. 

The God-begotten child, if not an incarnation in itself, was the 
first step towards that conception, and to Egypt, where this notion 
was rife, we must turn for the earlier forms of the Incarnation. By 
this I by no means imply that the idea was peculiar to Egypt. Far 
from this ; it was known in the Far East, in India, and elsewhere, 
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but in all these cases the difficulty of fixing even an approximate 
date is great, whereas in Egypt it is easy to demonstrate beyond 
question how far anterior to Christianity these beliefs existed. The 
direct influence of Egypt on Greek and Roman thought is equally 
beyond cavil, and it may without fear of serious contradiction be 
advanced that for the western civilisation, Egypt led the way in the 
doctrine of the incarnation. 

In Osiris, the most famous of all the Gods of Egypt, we have an 
instance of the God coming down from Heaven to guide and instruct 
his people over whom he reigns. Osiris was the first divine King of 
Egypt who reigned in true human likeness. He was, therefore, 
the incarnated God, and it was his supernatural birth, heralded by 
Heavenly voices, his life, his sufferings, death and resurrection, that 
formed the basis upon which thousands of years before the time of 
Jesus, the devout Egyptian built his belief that he would be born 
again after death into a new and everlasting life. This power of 
giving immortality was ascribed to Osiris because he (Osiris) had 
himself died, suffered mutilation, and risen again from the dead. 


These ideas were destined to influence the whole European world, 
for from the 4th century B.c. Osiris became with Isis part of the 
religious life of the Greeks, and of the Romans, and as Alfred 
Wiedemann points out, ‘‘Wherever his worship spread, it carried 
with it that doctrine of immortality which is associated with his name. 
This Osirian doctrine influenced the systems of Greek Philosophers ; 
it made itself felt in the teaching of the Gnostics ; we find traces of 
it in the writings of Christian apologists, and the older Fathers of 
the Church, and through their agency it has affected the thoughts 
and opinions of our own time.’’ 


But to pursue our immediate subject. Heroes, Demigods, Priests, 
and Kings were, as we have seen, invariably credited with a super- 
natural birth, and this from the earliest times, but later, as mankind 
came to see that ‘‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
War,”’ it accorded its hall mark to not a few Philosophers, and to 
well-nigh every Founder of a Religious sect. Pythagoras was 
believed to have been of divine descent ; whilst many of his disciples, 
men of culture, living in the land of culture and philosophy, 
believed that their Master Plato was not born according to the flesh, 
but was the offspring of a virgin mother, and begotten by the God 
Apollo. This was the state of things which existed as late as 
325 B.C. 

Turning to Founders of Religions, we find that no matter when or 
where, all the Founders of the great world religions that existed prior 
to Christianity were believed to have been the subjects of super- 
natural births. 

In Persia, Zoroaster, whose creed so deeply tinged later Jewish 
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thought, was acknowledged as the Son of the God Ormuzd, the God 
of Light, the Supreme Being. 

In Brahmanism there are literally hundreds of instances of incar- 
nations of the great God Brahm; whilst Gautama, the founder of 
Buddhism, was believed to have been born of a Virgin earthly Mother 
by an immaculate conception, at which event, as Professor Rhys 
Davids points out it is recorded that the worlds were filled with light, 
the blind saw, the deaf heard, the dumb spake, the crooked became 
straight, the lame walked, the imprisoned were set free, all nature 
bloomed, all beings in heaven and earth were filled with joy, and the 
fires of hell were extinguished. His Mother, in deference to the 
belief already referred to, could bear no other child, and so, seven 
days after the birth of the Buddha, she died. 

It is unnecessary to give further proof that, no matter where we 
turn our attention, the idea of a supernatural birth was a common 
belief. We have traced its rise from the mists of primitive ignorance, 
we have followed it in its gradual evolution from its original applica- 
tion to all men, through its restriction to Demigods and Heroes, we 
have seen it attributed to all imaginable and unimaginable causes, 
we have seen these causes themselves gradually restricted until the 
paramount cause has been believed to be a divine begetting ; we have 
seen how not only heroes and men of war, but Philosophers, and 
above all Founders of Religions, have been regarded as especially 
and literally the children of the Gods. Further, we have seen the 
idea of a God in human form coming down from Heaven to rule over 
and guide his people in the land of the Sphinx ; and we might have 
multiplied these examples indefinitely by turning to other countries 
and other religions. 

Now at the time when Jesus of Nazareth was born into the world, 
all these other religions numbered their thousands of adherents in 
Asia, in Egypt, in Rome, in Assyria, in Phrygia, and in Greece. In 
spite of an increasing scepticism they were not, as is sometimes 
argued, dead creeds that the world had outgrown, but living cults, 
that persisted for centuries after the rise of Christianity, and that in 
some cases persist to-day, and in all the virgin birth held its place. 
It was part of the universal mental atmosphere that was breathed by 
the general consciousness of mankind. 

When, then, we recognise these facts ; when we remember that 
Christianity gained its early adherents, not so much among the Jews 
proper as among the inhabitants of these neighbouring countries, 
would not the real miracle have been if these early converts had not 
brought some admixture of their own beliefs into the ‘‘ mother 
liquor,’’ out of which during the first fifty years after the death of 
Jesus the Christian dogmas were beginning to crystallise? Would it 
not have been a greater miracle still had they failed to offer to Jesus 
the same homage which they accorded not solely to their original 
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Gods, but to their Kings, their Emperors, and their Philosophers ? 
It was, indeed, inevitable. The idea of the virgin birth and of the 
materialistic fatherhood of God were bound to be engrafted upon the 
life history of the Master, and His sense of the Spiritual Fatherhood 
of the Divinity. 

We too often lose sight of the important consideration that in the 
earliest Christian times men and women were not born into the 
Christian faith, ready formed; they had, for the most part, been 
born and bred in other faiths ; they became converts to Christianity 
whilst yet it was in a state of flux, and movement, and the unavoidable 
consequence followed, that whilst adopting the newer and purer ideas, 
they clothed their Teacher with the attributes that seemed to them 
most natural, and certainly none was more so than the supernatural 
birth. 

That such an admixture invariably takes place is well-known to 
missionaries, to those who have followed the history of our Christian 
Festivals and customs, and to all who have studied the folklore of 
primitive people ; nor is it difficult to place one’s finger upon the 
parts that have been thus derived. In her ‘‘Travels in West Africa,’’ 
the late Miss Kingsley drew attention to this inevitable tendency 
when speaking of the difficulty of‘ ascertaining the right conception 
of the savage’s real idea. Her words are as follows :—‘‘In places 
on the coast, where there is or has been much missionary influence, 
the trouble is greatest for in the first case the natives carefully conceal 
things they fear will bring them into derision and contempt, 
although they still keep them in their innermost hearts ; 
and in the second place, you have a set of traditions which are 
Christian in origin, though frequently altered almost beyond recog- 
nition by being kept for years in the atmosphere of the African mind.”’ 


Keeping this tendency in view, knowing how prevalent was the 
notion of a virgin birth and a god-begotten child, how is it possible 
to suppose that Christianity alone, of all the world’s religions, escaped 
accretions from without, and how can we believe that in the case of 
Jesus of Nazareth alone the story of the virgin birth represents historic 
fact? It is impossible. 

When the legendary story of the life of Jesus had twined itself 
about the noble central figure of the historic Jesus, the Egyptian 
Copts received it with alacrity. They recognised their own older 
beliefs, softened and purified, in many a Christian idea. Indeed, to 
such an extent did the legendary personality of the Christ remind 
them of their own god Osiris and of his son Horus, that to them 
Christ became a Hero, who traversed the Nile valley, just as Horus 
had done, overcoming his enemies, the Evil Spirits, and the wicked. 
In Egypt, says Wiedemann, ‘‘ the Osirian doctrine, faith and dogma, 
were the precursors of Christianity, the foundations upon which it 
was able to build.”’ 
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What Egypt had centuries before given to Greece, to Rome, and 
to other neighbouring countries, Christianity brought back to Egypt, 
having passed it through the fire of purification, and added to it the 
undying teaching of the Master. 

That the story of the Virgin Birth was, in the case of Christ, an 
after accretion is demonstrable from the pages of the New Testament 
itself. As Professor Harnack says: ‘‘The birth of Jesus of the Holy 
Ghost and of the Virgin Mary certainly had no place in the oldest 
preaching.’’ 

What did St. Paul know of this story ‘of the virgin birth? 
Nothing, or he could scarcely have omitted its mention from all his 
writings, writings which date far earlier than the gospel narratives 
in their present form. The writer of the Gospel of St. John made 
no mention of so important a matter, though it is held by some that 
certain of his passages are in opposition to it. Why is there no 
reference to the legend in the Gospel of Mark, the earliest of all the 
gospels, yet itself not in its original form? Certainly it cannot be 
argued that his silence was due to any innate aversion to the 
miraculous, for the gospel abounds in miraculous incidents. No; it 
is not open to doubt that just as round the heads of Saints, the 
artists painted the sun disc in the form of the nimbus, so the early 
converts to Christianity added to Jesus his supernatural birth. Each 
was a pious homage to the intrinsic beauty of the character, but 
neither had any foundation in fact. 

If we turn to the written evidence upon which the idea of the 
virgin birth of Jesus, in great measure, depends, it is of so uncon- 
vincing a character that, apart from a question of religious belief, it 
would satisfy no one. It occurs only in the Gospels of Matthew 
and of Luke, and is full of inaccuracies and contradictions. It is 
unnecessary to lay much stress here upon the conflicting difficulties 
regarding the very birthplace of the Master. The story of a census 
which never took place in the form described, and has to be ascribed 
either to a hypothetical census, or to the one made ten years after the 
death of Herod, which, however, did not extend to Galilee, so that 
Joseph would not have been included in it. The tale of a massacre 
of the innocents which never was recorded in history, of the signs 
and portents which attended the nativity, and were common accom- 
paniments of the birth of so many Founders of Religion, and the many 
other indications of a legendary growth. 

Nor is it needful to call attention to the many points in these gospel 
stories which are irreconcilable with the legend. The tracing of the 
descent of Jesus from David through his father Joseph, the evident 
ignorance of his mother of the very fact she was supposed to have 
‘‘kept in her heart”’ the description of Jesus as the ‘‘Son of Joseph, the 
Carpenter,’’ the views of his mother and his brothers concerning him, 
and so forth. 
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It is, however, of more importance to consider the following 
matter. It is frequently urged that these criticisms of the legendary 
side of Christianity, based upon the study of comparative religion, are 
no new thing, that they were rife in the second century, were dis- 
cussed by the best orthodox minds of the time, and were dismissed. 
The truth is, however, that the grounds upon which they were then 
dismissed are totally inadequate in the light of present-day know- 
ledge. In the second century of the Christian era, the orthodox 
mind had far less taste than now for closely reasoned argument, and 
its methods of dealing with the awkward truths elicited by the com- 
parative study of religion in its time were as simple as to our modern 
minds they were futile. 

Justin Martyr, in his celebrated apology, affords a striking 
example of the prevalent arguments that passed current for critical 
reasoning. Apart from an over-indulgence in the tu quoque, the 
use of which form of argument may be excused in him, seeing that 
his opponents were in the same position as himself, he exhibits an 
artless disregard of the fact that each believer in any religion thinks, 
of necessity, that its evidences are undeniable, and that its claims are 
supreme, and he boldly attributes all pagan similarities and beliefs, 
though anterior to Christianity, to the machinations of the Evil One. 

His is a good example of the way in which the best orthodox minds 
discussed and dismissed their difficulties, and it may be gauged by the 
following extract from the Apology referred to :—‘‘As to the Son of 
God called Jesus, should we allow him to be nothing more than man, 
yet the title of the Son of God is very justifiable upon account of His 
wisdom ; for is not God styled by your own writers Father of Gods 
and Men? But, now, if we say that the Logos of God is properly 
the begotten of God, by a generation quite different from that of men, 
as I have already mentioned, yet even this I say is no more than 
what you very well might tolerate, considering you have your Mercury 
in worship under the title of the Word and Messenger of God. 

As to his being born of a Virgin, you have your Perseus to balance 
that as to his curing the lame, and paralytic, and such as were 
cripples from their birth, this is little more than what you say of your 
Aesculapius. But in order to make it more plain that whatever 
we have declared from Christ and his preceding Prophets is true and 
older than any of your writers, and that we ‘‘desire to 
be delivered not because we deliver many the same _ things 
with them, but because we deliver the Truth and nothing 
but the truth, and that Jesus alone is properly the Son of God, as 
being the Logos, the First Begotten and Power of God, and by His 
counsel was made man, and taught these doctrines for the conversion 
and restoration of mankind, before whose coming in our flesh these 
same evil spirits, by their instruments, the Poets, dressed up fables 
to represent these things as already past and over, on purpose to 
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defeat the good design of his coming; just such another pack of 
scandalous wicked lies they have at present invented to render 
Christians odious, etc.’’ 

Yet in spite of all the efforts of the Early Fathers and of the 
Churches since their time, the thinking world outside them has 
gradually ranged itself on the side of Celsus ; and to-day, even liberal 
Christian thought as expounded by Harnack, Pfleiderer, and a host 
of other theological authorities, has come to the inevitable conclusion 
that the story of the Virgin Birth is without historic foundation. 

The legendary side of the life of Jesus has gone, but the teaching 
of the Master remains, and must ever remain so long as Ethics have, 
as they must ever have, a survival value for the human race. 

It may well be that the preservation of this teaching was at first 
aided by the covering woven for it out of the crude ideas drawn, as 
we have seen, from the ignorance of primitive man. If this be so, 
then we may cheerfully acknowledge our debt to these notions, but 
whether or not they acted as preservatives in the past, it is certain 
that in the present they are but stumbling blocks, and rocks of offence 
upon which the Churches will fall, and from which they will with 
difficulty rise again, should they persist in their refusal to clear them 
from their path. 


CLARENCE WATERER. 





“GEORGE BUCHANAN: HUMANIST AND 
SCHOLAR.” 


PART I. 


Tue birth of George Buchanan, four hundred years ago, practically 
coincided with the spread of humanism outside of the confines of Italy 
into that larger arena within which it was a leavening influence 
throughout the sixteenth century. During his long life he saw and 
shared in its rise, its victories, and its full and lasting triumph, for 
he died only twenty years before the Union of the Crowns, which may 
be broadly considered as the termination of this epoch in the history 
of the humanistic movement, so far as Scotland and England were 
concerned. In his birth and in his death, as a humanist, he was 
supremely fortunate, since it is given to few to share in the promise 
and also to enjoy the fulfilment, to fill a great place in the brunt of 
battle, and, in old age, to lay down their arms with the ideals and 
ambitions of a life-time well justified—a fit reward for one who “‘first, 
last, midst, and without end, honoured truth (as he knew it) by use.”’ 

So far, then, as mere dates may be regarded as marking any phase 
of a great change in the domain of thought, the life of Buchanan is 
perhaps the most appropriate to choose as a groundwork for the 
illgistration of the merits and the demerits that influenced the progress 
and determined the results of Humanism. Mere coincidence in point 
of time is, of course, not a merit in itself, but only a convenience. It 
must be remembered, however, that Buchanan not only lived in the 
age, but that he was emphatically of the age. He was not the 
greatest figure amongst his contemporaries, yet it would be difficult 
to select another name more representative than his, or to point to 
another life more typical of the priesthood of letters as understood 
during his century. 

In this higher and fuller sense his life was memorable, since in 
its great moments as well as in its daily unremembered acts it was 
permeated with the spirit of the humanistic ideals. This is obvious 
enough in the first fifty years of his life, when he was purely and 
simply a child of the Renaissance, but it requires closer observation 
to see the same motives at work during the last twenty-five strenuous 
years, when he was openly in contact with the working of the 
Reformation in the land of his birth. At first glance there seems a 
great gulf fixed between the wandering scholar, the petted darling 
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of culture, and the active politician and unbending champion of a 
form of worship, austere and alien in many respects to what humanism 
held dear. But the difference is not what it looks ; it would be almost 
unnatural if it were so. Buchanan, in his later years, had his finger 
on the pulse of affairs and qualities that had lain dormant in the quiet 
student asserted themselves in the man of action, although it was 
too late in life for him to alter altogether the tenor of his ways. In 
training, in habits of life, and above all in temperament, Buchanan 
was at the end of his life as far removed from the martyr and the 
prophet as he had been when he crossed lances in friendly combat 
with the finest intellects of France. 

In the actual details of his life, Buchanan stands out in his virtues 
as an example of what humanism aimed at in its highest aspirations 
as regards culture and conduct, whilst in his frailties he is no less an 
indication of what humanism by itself failed to accomplish. If, in 
daily walk and conversation, he was a virile type of the class amongst 
whom he was acknowledged a master, even more so and more greatly 
did he stand by his order in the literary work which he gave to the 
world. That work has now been long neglected, and largely 
forgotten save by the stray student. It cannot be judged fairly now 
by modern canons, as, in the succeeding courts of appeal created by 
the development of the human mind, former ideals are for ever being 
tested and verdicts being arrived at which in their turn will themselves 
be revised by future generations. The purpose of his writings and 
their claim to notice passed away with the gradual diffusion of the 
beliefs of humanism into all the departments of human thought, but 
they remained a power in Europe for two centuries after their author 
had been in his grave, Although largely occasional in their character, 
and on that account foredoomed to early oblivion, their vitality and 
their necessity then can best be estimated by him who attempts to 
consider what humaniam would have been without them, 


In the fifteenth century the conflict between medieval scholas- 
ticism and the newly arisen humanism had been confined to Italy, It 
had been a battle between religious formalism and pedantry on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the recognition of the dignity of man as. 
a rational being apart altogether from theology. Humanism in Italy 
was in direct opposition not only to the tenets of the Church, but 
also to the very example which the Churchmen ought to have set in 
the lives they led. In this respect the movement differed much from 
its course during the next century after it spread north of the Alps. 
Then it soon became the handmaid of the Reformation, which in itself 
was opposed to the same evils, but was inclined to swing the 
pendulum too far to the opposite extreme. 

Modern needs had demanded a resetting of the outward expression 
of the religious life, and humanism, in the eyes of its greatest 
followers, was the weapon to be employed by the motive power which 
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still lay in the vital doctrines of Christianity. In its essence human- 
ism was eternally antagonistic to dogmatism, especially when that 
quality had become threadbare. The medizval church, however, had 
no monopoly of this, as many of the reformers, particularly Knox 
and Calvin, strove to substitute a dogmatism as emphatic, if less 
apparent, than that of the old system. The wider outlook of men like 
Erasmus and Buchanan tempered the efforts of the extreme reformers, 
and worked for a saner attitude towards religious doctrine, and 
towards philosophy and morals. The great humanists prevented the 
Reformation from running to excess, and it was precisely their love of 
humanism that made for this. Erasmus had found in Rome open 
disbelief amongst Churchmen in the foundations of the Christian 
faith, Ego cum essem Roma, non omnes reperi @que sincere 
credentes, The pagana sodalitas of her scholars repelled him, cosmo- 
politan though he was. They had reached the state which Carlyle 
has described as ‘‘the final scene in all kinds of worship and sym- 
bolism ; the sure symptom that death is now nigh,’’ Erasmus was 
equally at variance with the extreme opinions and the comparatively 
narrow nationalism of Knox and Luther. His views of life were as 
far removed from the witty licentiousness of the Papal Court as they 
were from the austerity that culminated in the Church at Geneva. 
Buchanan was akin to him in this respect and the via media, which 
was their common ground, claims them as the two typical humanists 
during the turmoil of the Reformation. The life work of both was 
to use the weapon of humanism to add ‘‘ equity, self-control, and 
reasonableness,’’ to the doctrines of the new faith. 


The temptation has been, and always will be, to paint the Dark 
Ages in gloomier colours than are deserved. It is so much easier 
thereby to view the glories of the new era, but it does not lessen the 
danger of error or the risk of being unjust. Although medimwval 
thought was fettered by the want of subject-matter to feed itself upon, 
still within its own limits it was acute and vigorous enough, and its 
achievements in theology, in law, and in logic were considerable, The 
medieval conception of life, as a discipline and preparation for 
another world, was unfitted however, when pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, for the needs and the desires of a healthy manhood. 
Humanism saw and maintained this, but, in merely returning to the 
literary side of the legacy which the classical nations had left to the 
world, its followers did not foresee that that limitation was itself 
already discredited by the logic of events. The ancient culture of 
Greece and Rome was worth but little without the humanity of the 
Greek and the civic virtues of the Roman. These humanism as a 
whole did not really assimilate, and in that respect its devotion to 
truth was not to truth itself, but to truth for the sake of culture. The 
humanistic worship of art and letters as objects worth living for on 
their own account was the natural outcome of following the letter 
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rather than the spirit of the ancients. In Italy the humanists never 
got beyond this, and their extravagant worship of Cicero as a stylist 
was quite as ridiculous as much of the petty quibbling of many of the 
schoolmen. Both faults are evidence that the old scholasticism and the 
Italian phase of humanism were alike exhausted as movements by the 
close of the fifteenth century. 


The real value of the return to the study of ancient literature lay 
in the revival of the spirit of enquiry which was again brought into 
existence. That spirit in Italy found no worthy object to spend itself 
upon. It flayed a moribund church and so far it was justified, for 
‘* who shall forbid a wise scepticism.’’ It remained, however, for the 
sixteenth century to see it as an active agent in building up for man- 
kind a wider view of life, a higher conception of duty, and a loftier 
belief in the relation between the human and the divine. 


The rise of Humanism by no means implied a break with 
Christianity, although it set up an ideal of life widely apart from that 
which bore the hall mark of the Church. The Paganism, with which 
its followers have been charged, was not in itself a necessary outcome 
of the study of classical literature. Plato, to take an example, could 
scarcely give such a result, for in him, as it has been said, intellect 
is always moral. The fault was rather due to the political and 
‘religious flabbiness of the fifteenth century. This reacted on the 
movement and explained how the humanist fell short of the standpoint 
of Petrarch, and was content with making purely literary ideals his 
goal, and, as a consequence, devoting himself to the cultivation of 
style at the expense of digesting and using the matter that classical 
literature could offer him. In Italy, as Symonds wrote, ‘‘ society 
assimilated the Hedonism more readily than the Stoicism of the 
ancients,’’ and the result was that country ceased at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century to lead Europe in religion and philosophy as 
she had already done in literature and art. Petrarch had dreamed 
of a Church which left the mind free from the trammels of tradition. 
What was inalienable in the medieval Church was to be adorned 
with the graces of the culture of the ancients. The cultivation of 
these graces was to be commended. not as an end in itself but as a 
means of making the moral principles of Christianity more acceptable 
to the human spirit. Without ceasing to be a Christian one should 
still have the privilege of using one’s reason with all the freedom 
and boldness which characterised the Greek and the Roman. The 
substitution of the litteral humaniores of the student for the 
divinarum rerum cognitio of the theologian was intended, as the word 
humaniores implies, to effect the emancipation of the human intellect. 
The favoured studies of the old scholasticism had become lifeless and 
the intellectual gymnastics of the schoolmen were performed before an 
utterly indifferent world. They had lost sight of the truth that 
“* nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind.” Nor 
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did humanism itself as a whole grasp this fact, for it never became a 
really original movement, and many of its supporters were even con- 
tent with imitation in its lowest sense. Its contact with the 
Reformation gave it, however, a new lease of life, and it is what it 
gave to and gained from the Reformation that has now to be con- 
sidered, more especially as these features are illustrated by the life 
and work of Buchanan. 


The facts of his life can only be briefly recapitulated here. Born 
a Scot, with a dash of Celtic blood and temperament in him, he may 
be said to have been cradled in humanism. His student days were 
those of the typical student of his time, and were spent mainly abroad. 
His own country did not give him his culture, as Scotland had not 
then the facilities to supply it, despite the fact that for centuries 
before this all classes of her people had exceptional opportunities of 
acquiring a decent education. It is significant to note that Knox on 
the other hand was entirely the son of his own country so far as 
intellectual acquirements went. Buchanan was far from being so, 
although he never forgot that he was a Scotsman, never lost his 
interest in his country, and never failed to applaud what he himself 
has so happily termed prefervidum ingenium Scotorum. 


Buchanan went to Paris in 1540. The University there had not 
yet welcomed the new humanism, as it was not until ten years later 
that Greek secured a recognised place in its curriculum. One of the 
leading spirits within its walls at this time was Buchanan’s country- 
man, John Major, who was a schoolman to the finger tips, and whose 
Latin style was nothing if not scholastic, and well deserved the many 
uncomplimentary epithets that were heaped upon it. At the end of 
two years Buchanan returned to Scotland, and in 1524 he attended 
Major’s lectures at St. Andrews. In 1526 he graduated as Bachelor 
of Arts at the same university—the most distinguished name that St. 
Andrew’s can boast of on her long list of graduates. In the following 
year he was admitted to the same degree at the Scottish College in 
Paris, and about 1529 he was teaching grammar at the College of St. 
Barbe. It was while he was here that he first came closely under the 
influence of the new humanistic studies, as this College had already 
accepted the new reforms and ideals in scholarship. Buchanan was 
thus, at the most impressionable stage of intellectual life, thrown into 
‘the conflict between the old and new order of things, and his tempera- 
ment, as well as what he had already experienced under Major’s hands, 
roused him against the past, and for the next thirty years he was 
‘the untiring champion and unquestioned ornament of the cause which 
he had espoused. 


For the next five years he remained in Paris as tutor to the Earl 
of Cassilis, and to this period belongs his first contribution of an 
educational character. This was his Latin version of Linacre’s 
Rudiments of Latin Grammar. His growing interest in religious 
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matters at this time also resulted in the production of his poem called 
** Somnium,”’ in imitation of Dunbar’s ‘‘ Visitation of St. Francis.’’ 
Both poems were levelled at the follies and vices of the Franciscans, 
and Buchanan again repeated the attack after he returned to Scotland 
in 1536. 

This early effort of Buchanan’s brought him no small attention, 
and the Scottish King in 1538, for political rather than for religious. 
motives however, commissioned him to write a stronger satire on the 
same subject. His next production was not so successful as, contrary 
to his usual style, he endeavoured in his ‘‘ Palinodia’’ to follow a 
milder strain which neither pleased his Royal master nor sufficiently 
attacked his adversaries. To reinstate himself with the King, and 
probably also to satisfy his own conscience, he wrote his 
‘* Franciscanus et Fratres.’* In this he adopted a position violently 
hostile to the friars, and pressed his case home with all the powers of 
invective which the training of the humanist, together with his own 
natural gifts, made him so ready and so able to wield. His appeal 
was to the educated class, and in this he was doing precisely the same 
work as Sir David Lyndsay in the vernacular was accomplishing 
among the mass of the people. Both writers deplored the morals of 
the clergy, and Buchanan, as much as Lyndsay, although to a different 
and much more limited audience, had no small share in hastening the 
Reformation in Scotland. The Church was not backward in 
retaliating, and Buchanan only escaped Beaton’s clutches by 
escaping, from a window in his prison at St. Andrews, to London, 
and thence to France. Persecution followed him even here, as 
Beaton, when on an embassy to France, made his weight felt with 
the authorities, and Buchanan had to seek refuge in Bordeaux, where: 
he taught Latin for three years. 

Buchanan’s humanism was now an article of faith with him, and. 
his work at Bordeaux was mainly directed towards influencing his: 
students to follow classical models instead of the old scholastic 
allegories. For this purpose he wrote his four tragedics :— 
‘* Baptistes,’’ ‘‘ Medea,’’ ‘‘ Jepthes,’’ and ‘‘ Alcestis.’’ All of these 
plays followed classical lines, but they were far more than mere: 
exercises in literary form, as they contained in embryo many of the- 
doctrines that Buchanan afterwards expounded at greater length when 
he was more actively engaged in partisan work. The weight and 
the sincerity of the subject-matter of much of his serious work stamp: 
Buchanan as more than a mere humanist. He was as much superior- 
to the average humanist writer in what he wrote as he was in how he: 
wrote. His accomplishments as a stylist have been amply acknow- 
ledged, but the danger of over-estimating this runs frequently to the- 
other extreme and denies the stylist the merit of having something 
worth communicating. Buchanan has been treated somewhat in this. 
manner, but it must be distinctly remembered that he was not simply: 
a master of style as his contemporary, Muretus, the French humanist. 
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It is interesting to note that Montaigne was probably one of the 
pupils who acted in these plays. In his essay, entitled ‘‘ Of the 
Education of Children,’’ he dwells with justifiable pride upon 
Buchanan’s respect for the quality of his pupil’s Latinity. ‘‘ George 
Bucanan, that great Scotch poet, and Marcus Antonius Muretus 
(whom France and Italy have acknowledged for the best orator of his 
time), my domestick tutors have often told me, that I had in my 
infancy that language so very fluent and ready that they were afraid 
to enter into discourse with me.’’ Even if allowance be made for 
Montaigne’s little outburst, we can still trace in its very self- 
glorification the pride that Buchanan inspired in the mind of the 
greatest pupil he ever had. 

In 1544 Buchanan was back again in Paris, but his stay was short, 
and his next move was to Portugal to the newly founded college at 
Coimbra. Here the vigorous advocacy of his religious opinions 
again got him into trouble, and isolation, if not actual imprisonment 
for some months in a monastery, was tried for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing him. This attempt is the earliest evidence of that peculiar 
position which the gifts of Buchanan always seemed to secure for 
him. We find the same all through the last years that he spent in 
Scotland, where he could be the active opponent and to a large extent 
still remain the personal friend of many whom one might not expect 
to have cherished much friendliness towards him. He had, however, 
in no small degree this supreme test of greatness—he could detach 
himself and ‘‘ in the midst of the crowd keep with perfect sweetness 
the independence of solitude.’’ In this respect he was the antithesis 
of Knox, and this fact goes far to prove that he touched life at more 
points than Knox ever did. It is all the more remarakable that 
Buchanan’s pecular position never brought him the risk of forfeiting 
Knox’s respect for him. The man that shuffled was regarded by 
Knox as beyond redemption, but he never withheld, when opportunity 
offered, his meed of praise for Buchanan. This he hardly would 
have done if he had had a shadow of suspicion that Buchanan was the 
‘* venal liar ’’ that a recent writer in one of our leading reviews styled 
him, 

Buchanan’s enforced retirement was characteristically spent by 
him in translating the Psalms into Latin—as typical an exercise of the 
humanist as were his polished epigrams, his erotic poetry, and his 
valentines to the Queen’s Maries. 

In 1552 he had again paid a visit to England, although it was of 
short duration, as in the following year he was back again in the 
congenial company of the French scholars of Paris. For another 
period of five years he was tutor to the son of Marechal de Brissac. 
Part of this time he spent in Italy, and his personality so impressed 
de Brissac that he gave Buchanan a place in his counsels of war—in 
some respects one of the finest compliments that a man of letters has 
ever had at the hands of a man of action. 
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During this time he first published several of his works. Perhaps 
he may now have been somewhat better off than he usually was, for 
poverty dogged his footsteps all through life and played a very con- 
siderable part in aggravating the rougher side of his character. 
Contemporaries tell us that Buchanan, notwithstanding all his 
geniality and culture, was on occasion an uncommonly difficult man 
to maintain friendly relations with. The greater part of his long life 
was a sermon upon Dr. Johnson’s line :— 


**Slow rises worth by poverty oppressed.” 


In both men that worth did ultimately rise ; and it secured for both 
unique positions in the intellectual life of their day and generation, 
but the struggle left its mark indelibly, and in much the same fashion, 
on the character of Buchanan as it did on that of Johnson. In my 
opinion these men of letters in their outlook upon life had much in 
common, and naturally so, for in their own individual lives their 
experience was not always cast in pleasant places. 

Some of Buchanan’s occasional pieces, which unfortunately bulk 
largely in the sum of his literary production, saw the light during these 
same five years. The most notable of these, from consideration of 
subject-matter, were his poem on ‘‘ The Taking of Calais ’’ and his 
‘*Epithalamium”’ on the marriage of Mary Stuart and the Dauphin. 
Both events loomed largely in the history of the day, but neither was 
of a nature sufficiently important to ensure a lasting remembrance of 
their poetical treatment. A matter of more personal interest at this 
time in reference to Buchanan was his close study of the Bible in 
order to secure evidence in support of the opinions he had formed on 
the religious controversies that were now fiercely raging. This pre- 
paration, as one may term it, for the work of his later years seems 
almost to have been made with a conscious purpose, and is the more 
significant when viewed in the light of the fact that Buchanan was 
about to return to his native land and give the remainder of his life to 
her service. 

Buchanan’s life divides naturally into two great parts, unequal in 
point of time, and in some ways still more unequal on a casual exam- 
ination. Deeper study, however, can trace the logical connection 
between the later and the earlier years, Buchanan’s merit had always 
been to regard humanism as an instrument for promulgating the doc- 
trines of the Reformation in their widest and highest sense, and it 
was precisely by virtue of this attitude that he flung himself into a 
life that seemed outwardly such a contrast to what had preceded it 
in his own particular case. The half-century he had spent as a typical 
scholar of his age must be given its due weight, however, in estimat- 
ing Buchanan’s employment of the arts he had mastered when he now 
found himself upon a new field of battle. His outlook upon life itself 
always kept him really aloof from the fanatical spirit which, more or 
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less, imbued both Knox and Calvin. His temperament made this 
difference more wide, and Buchanan remained at bottom more of a 
humanist than a reformer. Such changes, as were wrought in him 
during the last twenty years of his life, are apt to be exaggerated. 
Change there was, and, unfortunately, not for the better. He 
developed exactly those failings which the man of thought and culti- 
vated leisure falls a victim to when he becomes immersed in practical 
affairs. He became irritable, and often, as Melville in his memoirs 
says, ‘‘ factious in his old days,’’ but, let us charitably suppose, mainly 
because he belonged to the ‘‘irritabile genus vatum.’’ His broad and 
ofttimes genial outlook upon life weakened his native capacities as a 
fighter. His powers of invective had been trained by long use, but 
his employment of them at times rings false, as the impression one 
gets is that of the scholar merely exercising his talent on subjects 
that laid themselves only too readily open to such treatment. Rich- 
ter’s saying about Luther, ‘‘his words are half-battles,’’ applies more 
truly to Knox than it does to Buchanan, for, where the latter might 
make an opponent squirm, Knox would scorch and wither him for 
evermore. The peculiar mixture that is found in Buchanan accounts 
not only for the special attitude that many of his opponents adopted 
towards him, but also, in no small degree, for the opinion of the 
majority of his countrymen regarding both his personal character and 
his work. As a great man recedes from us our estimate of him as a 
rule tends to arrive at something like the truth, but with regard to 
Buchanan it was not so. Some two centuries after his death sufficed 
to make the common people forget his great qualities, and make his 
name the repository of much that was as foreign to his culture as it 
would have been to the moral earnestness of Knox. In his case the 
memorable warning, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, was for long dis- 
regarded. He was too great a man for us to need to be mealy-mouthed 
in dealing with his failings, but when the opposite extreme is touched 
then common justice demands a revision of such an opinion. Happily, 
the nineteenth century did to a large extent bring about a revulsion. 
His biographers have paved the way for a better appreciation, on the 
part of the public, of what sort of man ‘‘King Jamie’s fool’’ really 
was, and the university of which Buchanan is now regarded as the 
greatest ornament has lately recognised in her tribute of praise the 
great position Buchanan must be accorded in the history of his: 
country. 


CuHarRLes MENMUIR. 





JOHN KEATS, MEDICAL STUDENT. 


THE study of the life and associations of a great writer must always 
possess an interest which adds to and enhances the pleasure to be 
derived from his works. More especially is this study intrinsically 
valuable where the case concerns a great poet. Environment in rela- 
tion to its influence on the mind is not only interesting from a purely 
psychological point of view: it is equally instructive to the literary 
student who wishes to know the forces which moulded the thought, 
the impressions which stamped themselves indelibly on the memory 
of the master, and the associations which modified or broadened his 
views or cramped and stultified his methods of expression. These 
items of personal detail often afford valuable clues to the individuality 
of the man. They make the biography of the poet doubly absorbing 
to the student, because, in many instances, they furnish the key to 
problems which are otherwise vague, puzzling, or altogether incom- 
prehensible. When the autobiographic material is voluminous this 
interest is perhaps most easily satisfied, but when, as is often the case, 
the self-delineation of the man is scanty or altogether wanting, there 
are nuggets of material value to be gathered from stray associations, 
which become all the more interesting because of their rarity. 


In the case of Keats, that bright bloom 


whose petals, nipt before they blew, 
Died on the promise of the fruit— 


the story of boy and early manhood has been told so briefly, and in 
so fragmentary a fashion, that a great deal of the most interesting 
part remains for some future biographer to sketch. It is surprising, 
indeed, that no full and exhaustive life of the poet has as yet seen the 
light, though there are many small and more or less condensed biogra- 
phies which give interesting, if somewhat dissociated, information 
about the poet’s earlier years. Forman’s valuable edition of the 
letters, a mine of information in itself regarding the later years of 
Keats’ life, hardly brings one into contact with Keats the boy, and M. 
Gotheins’ excellent ‘‘Leben und Werke,’’ keenly appreciative and 
sympathetically critical as it is, is so obviously indebted to its pre- 
decessors that one looks in vain in it for any new facts concerning the 
poet’s earlier life. And yet it must be admitted that, in Keats’ case 
especially, the childhood had a great deal to do with the making of 
the man. Those early years of which Cowden Clarke has told us just 
sufficient to whet our appetite for further particulars, are perhaps the 
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most interesting period to the student, for they show the gradual 
expansion of mind, the inception of that brilliant promise of early 
manhood, the opening of the bloom which was destined to fade before 
its spring had passed. That John Keats was a medical student who 
actually qualified for his profession is perhaps known to all students 
of the poet, though the details of his medical career are hardly known 
so well as to make their recital superfluous when one wishes to con- 
sider in how far that period of his life influenced his individuality and 
his work. 


The medical history of Keats starts with his apprenticeship to 
surgeon Hammond, of Edmonton, a gentleman of whom we have no 
further particulars beyond the opinion expressed by Clarke that he 
was ‘‘of good repute.’’ It is a testimonial which does not count for 
much when one considers the reputation of country surgeons in those 
days, and particularly when one calls to mind the unfortunate experi- 
ence of George Crabbe, who was also bound apprentice to a surgeon 
of established repute. How and where Keats made Dr. Hammond’s 
acquaintance we are not told. Probably his guardian, the excellent 
Mr. Abbey, arranged the preliminaries for him, paying the 4200 
premium, which it is on record his indentures cost, and driving him 
over to the gabled house at Edmonton where Dr. Hammond resided. 
It is probable also that Keats was not a painstaking pupil at that 
time. The ordinary duties of a surgeon's apprentice in those days 
were not of such a nature that they would have been very congenial 
to a high spirited, impulsive boy such as he was, Dr, Richardson, 
in the appreciative article in the old ‘‘Asclepiad’’ indeed assumed that 
it was this period of apprenticeship that gave Keats his distaste for 
the profession he had chosen, and considered his master’s treatment 
to have been unusually severe and unsympathetic. Such specula- 
tion, however, is unwarranted in view of the fact that there is no 
definite evidence that Dr. Hammond ill-treated his pupil, or used him 
more harshly than the average country surgeon dealt with his appren- 
tice. The expression, ‘‘It was not this same hand that clenched itself 
against Hammond,”’ which occurs in one of the poet’s letters to his 
friend Reynolds, has been held by some to justify the statement that 
Keats and his master parted in anger, but it hardly appears to warrant 
such a construction, and the exact nature of the relations between the 
two must remain a matter for conjecture. The articles were can- 
celled by mutual consent, and Keats left Edmonton to reside with 
Clarke and read the Elizabethan poets. 


In 1815 he came to London, proceeding to No. 8, Dean Street, as 
we know from his letter to Clarke. ‘‘Although the Borough is a 
beastly place in dirt, turnings, and windings, yet No. 8, Dean Street, 
is not difficult to find,’’ he wrote. The street in question has been 
shorn of whatever splendours it may have possessed at the time of 
the poet’s sojourn in it. It is a little by-way, leading off St. Thomas’¢ 
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Street, blocked at the southern end by the railway arches, and the ori- 
ginal number 8 is no longer certainly traceable. Its present buildings 
are comparatively new, ordinary Borough dwellings, innocent of 
greenery and sharply jutting on to the street. Here the poet lived for 
six months. He had entered Guys Hospital on coming to London, 
inscribing himself as a surgical pupil, and had been soon afterwards 
appointed dresser to surgeon Lucas, a son of the older and better 
known ‘‘Billy’? Lucas, of whom a contemporary has left a vivid pen 
picture, in which he is described as a ‘‘tall ungainly awkward man, 
with stooping shoulders and a shuffling walk, as deaf as a post, not 
overburdened with brains of any kind, but very good natured and easy 
and liked by everyone.’’ It is interesting to glance for a moment at 
the teachers with whom Keats probably at that time came into contact. 
Easily first comes Sir Astley Cooper, that giant of British surgeons, 
whose association with the combined hospitals of St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s set the hall mark of excellence on their teaching. A man of 
sterling honesty and integrity of character, a gentleman in the truest 
sense of the word, Sir Astley’s influence on the young dresser could 
not but have been for good. It is true the great surgeon was a man 
of indifferent literary attainments, wholly absorbed in his profession 
with little knowledge of classical literature, and less perhaps of those 
subjects which appealed more especially to the imaginative young 
student who found his lectures so intolerably wearisome. These lec- 
tures, to which enthusiastic practitioners flocked from all parts of the 
metropolis, must indeed have been a sore infliction on the student-pcet, 
but even they paled in wearisomeness before the interminable stream 
of technicalities with which surgeon Green, the senior lecturer on ana- 
tomy, daily tired his hearers. Yet Keats appears to have kept diligent 
notes of Mr. Green’s summaries. His précis book, exhibited 
at the anniversary exhibition, contains a_ series of concise 
notes of at least half-a-dozen lectures, showing that he fol- 
lowed the lecturer clearly and diligently. ‘‘The only signs of a wan- 
dering mind,’’ remarks Colvin, ‘‘occur on the margins of one or two of 
the pages, in the shape of flowers (rather prettily touched), but the 
notes themselves are rather full and close so far as they go.’’ How 
monotonously dull these lectures must have been will be easily under- 
stood when one bears in mind that each one occupied the best part 
of an hour and a-half, ‘‘during which time,’’ as South tells us, ‘‘Mr. 
Green contrived to run through all the bones.’’ There was a large 
amount of verbal repetition, each statement being repeated thrice, the 
lecturer turning to different parts of the room—a custom which must 
have interfered seriously with the originality of his remarks and the 
attention of his hearers. Sir Astley’s lectures had at least the merit 
of being interspersed with quaintly aphoristic remarks, clinical illus- 
trations, and a certain amount of anecdote which must have relieved 
the tedium and lightened the labour of listening to them. Green’s had 
none ef these relaxations, and if Keats indulged in mind-wandering, 
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if he allowed himself to go off to fairy land with Oberon on a sun beam 
and the motes dancing in it, instead of listening to the dry enumera- 
tion of the branches of the subclavian or the markings of the innom- 
inate bone, it is a fault which under the circumstances was natural and 
excusable. 


Apart from Sir Astley and Green, Keats probably saw much of 
George Johnson, who is described as having been ‘‘a little vulgar 
person of blunt manners, not refined in his use of words, and having 
an inveterate habit of making the letter v supply the place of w and 
vice versa’’ (South). His other teachers appear to have been Thomas 
Wheeler, familiarly known as ‘‘Tommy,”’ a keen botanist, a slipshod 
clinician, and an enthusiastic Greek scholar: ‘‘Calomel’’ Curry and 
Alexander Marcet, the senior physicians, James Cholmondeley, James 
Laird, the ~~:d Dr. Blundell, Aston Key, Callaway, and Bell, the 
comparative anatomist and founder of the ‘‘Zoological Journal.’’ 
Bright, afterwards to become one of the great teachers at the hospital, 
was a fellow student, while Addison appears to have come to the 
hospital shortly after Keats had left it. The relations between pupil 
and teacher in those days were probably in some respects closer, in 
others more remote than hospital life at present permits. The pro- 
fessors examined their own pupils at the College and at the Hall 
examinations, and they spent a good deal of their time at the hospital 
in the wards. On the other hand they saw little of their dressers apart 
from the purely professional association which the ordinary daily 
routine brought with it. Still it was possible for a surgeon or physi- 
cian to take an active interest in the dressers who ‘‘belonged‘‘ to him, 
and in Sir Astley Cooper’s case at least that interest was a helpful as 
well as a lively one. He delighted in associating with his pupils, in 
giving them of his best, not only from his store of clinical knowledge, 
but equally readily offering them the benefit of his wide and extended 
personal experience. His innate courtesy and his undoubted gener- 
osity made him one of the most popular as well as one of the most 
esteemed teachers at Guys, and it would not be too much to say that 
he made his influence felt upon everyone who came into contact with 
him. 

That Sir Astley took some personal interest in the young dresser 
is evident from the fact that he introduced him, during his second 
term at Guys, to two senior students, and persuaded him to change 
his lodgings. One of these seniors was George Cooper, afterwards 
demonstrator of anatomy at St. Thomas'’sHospital. With George 
Cooper and his friend, Keats shared rooms in St. Thomas Street, a 
few steps from the hospital gates, at the house of a tallow chandler 
named Marks. This house, too, is no longer in existence, its place 
having been taken by two comparatively modern edifices. Here 
Keats lived in fair comfort for a few months, till his friends left the 
hospital, Then he was joined by two juniors of his own year, the 
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one being George Wilson Mackereth, and the other Henry Stephens, 
to whom we are indebted for some interesting particulars and reminis- 
cences of that time. Stephens was a young gentleman who had 
decided literary tastes. He frequented the playhouses, wrote son- 
nets, had attempted a tragedy in the usual blank verse, and had a 
passing acquaintanceship with the classics. The two found ‘‘Little 
Keats’’ a congenial companion, and on the whole that period of his 
hospital career must have been a pleasant one for the poet. He was 
generally popular, though as usual amongst a crowd of high-spirited 
young men, there were students who made him the butt of their jokes 
and teased him on his poetry, his pride, his dress, and even his birth. 
For the most part these jokes were made and taken in good part, 
and Stephens has left on record the fact that the friends had many a 
pleasant evening together with their fellow students, both from St. 
Thomas and from the neighbouring hospital of St. Bartholomew’s,. At 
these gatherings they discussed literary and other matters, and Keats 
goon won a reputation as a critic, and as an outspoken, unconventional 
debater. He delighted, perhaps in a spirit of opposition, to adopt 
views and opinions diametrically opposed to those of the majority 
present—opinions which he was generally ready and able to vindicate 
with a wealth of argument and an amount of eloquence that impressed, 
if they did not convince, his guests. 


In the hospital Keats probably found his work, if more congenial 
than the duties that fell to his share at Edmonton, also much more 
exacting and laborious. To a sensitive, romantic youth such as 
‘‘Junkets’’ was supposed to be, the constant attendance on Out- 
patients amidst the most filthy and unsavoury surroundings, must 
have been acutely distressing. The ward work, entailing daily attend- 
ance at operations, must have been scarcely less revolting. It was 
in the pre-aseptic days, when Science had not yet reached the limits 
which she has gained in modern times. towards the alleviations of 
suffering : chloroform, or any other soothing drug which could in the 
remotest sense be called an anesthetic, was undreamt of, except to 
studious antiquarians like Dr. Wheeler who could recall to mind, 
owing to their encyclopedic reading, the fact that Papin, before he had 
quitted the profession of medicine in disgust to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to the invention of steam machines, had vaguely tried to 
anticipate the discoverer of ether. Surgical operations were still per- 
formed with a large amount of unnecessary cruelty, and had attached 
to them a degree of tragical interest which savoured strongly of the 
torture chamber. A dresser needed harder nerves and a far greater 
power of self-possession, self-control and presence of mind, not to 
mention courage, than is nowadays demanded of the pupils at our 
large hospitals. South, in his interesting memorials of medical life at 
the time, has told us how long it took him to accustom himself to 
watching prolonged operations on children, and how, up to the time 
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of his leaving the hospital, he found it hard to ‘‘struggle against a 
feeling of almost physical pain’’ at hearing his little patients moan and 
cry when under the knife. Keats himself has left on record a mere 
mention of a trifling operation which he did. ‘‘It was my last,’’ 
he wrote to Browne, ‘‘and it consisted in opening a man’s tem- 
poral artery. I did it with the utmost nicety, but reflecting on what 
passed in my mind at the time, my dexterity seemed a miracle. I 
never took up the lancet again.’’ Yet his work as a dresser must have 
brought him daily within sight and sound of the operations, and it 
is difficult not to believe that it must have influenced him in more ways 
than one. 


The details of that work, interesting as they are for purposes of 
comparison with the duties of the present day novitiate in medicine, 
need hardly be enumerated here. He read, not in the modern way, 
which has for its object the amassing of the greatest possible fund 
of knowledge in the shortest possible space of time, the cram methods 
which the present system of examination demands, but generously 
and largely, and not only of things which concerned his profession, 
but of those, too, which appealed to him as a literary man and a poet. 
He had already made the acquaintance of that brilliant set of intimates 
of which the central nuclei were Shelley, Haydon, and Hunt. With 
them he studied the Elizabethan poetry, contributing at odd moments 
to ‘‘The Observer,’’ but on the whole, rarely trying his hand at 
original compositions for publication. He had already perused 
Burton, from whose wonderful store he drew the ideas for his 
‘‘Lamia”’ and ‘‘La belle Dame sans Merci,’’ and with Cowden Clarke 
as his guide, he had learned to appreciate and to love the delightful, 
half-mystical magic of Browne’s style. How broad-minded he had 
become, and how enlarged his purview was, his letter to Teignmouth, 
written shortly after his departure from the old hospital, bears 
eloquent testimony. ‘‘Were I to study physic or rather medicine 
again,’’ he says, ‘‘I feel it would not make the least difference in my 
poetry ; when the mind is in its infancy a bias is in reality a bias, 
but when we have acquired more strength a bias becomes no bias. 
Every department of knowledge we see excellent and calculated to a 
great whole. I am so convinced of this that I am glad I have not 
given away all my medical books, which I shall look over again to 
keep alive the little I know thitherwards.’’ That he knew a good 
deal, for all his bias against the profession which is honoured by his 
association with it, there can be little doubt. Cowden 
Clarke, in the article of reminiscences in the old ‘‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ paid a tribute to his real, solid know- 
ledge of medicine, and amongst the students at Guys Hospital, whom 
we may regard as no mean judges of a colleague's abilities, he was 
looked upon as a sound man. How much he dissected or how many 
lectures and clinical demonstrations he attended we have no certain 
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means of knowing. What stands on record is the fact that on the 
26th of July, 1816, he passed his ‘‘Hall’’ examination, and was duly 
admitted as a licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries of London. 
With this success his medical career comes to an end. He passes 
out of the ranks of medical students, out of the cramped and narrow 
atmosphere of metropolitan hospital life, on to the greater world 
stage, with the full promise of a brilliant literary career before him, a 
promise, alas, that was never destined to be fulfilled. 


It is unnecessary to insist on the fact that his student life, in 
many ways a pleasant one, influenced him in his after-life and work. 
It may be that an exhaustive search in his writings will fail to bring 
to light many points which may be brought forward as direct evidence 
that his sojourn at Guys left an enduring mark on his mind. Asa 
matter of fact, no one, unacquainted with the details of his hospital 
career, would be able to say, from the mere study of his poetry, that 
Keats ever possessed any medical training or knew anything whatever 
of medical science. He was sufliciently an artist to discount the mere 
morbid sentimentality of the doctor’s trade. He had penetrated too 
far into the Temple of Disease, both as acolyte and victim, to take 
a delight in impressing on the outside public the beaut. and the 
agony of what he had witnessed. Those who stood on the threshold, 
like Coleridge and Shelley, could sing of the sentiment underlying it 
all, and make artistic copy out of the gruesome. He, the initiate, 
had lost his inquisitiveness when he had learned to appreciate the 
truth. It would be too much to say that his professional life had made 
him callous, or that it had blunted his human sympathy. No one who 
has read his poetry aright can for a moment harbour that suspicion. 
There are few poets who have shown a keener susceptibility for the 
pathetic, or a finer sense of sympathy with affliction and suffering, just 
as there are few who have so thoroughly conquered the tyro’s taste for 
the tragical and mastered the initial obsession of harping on the 
dolorous. He had learnt, early enough, to see morbid things in their 
true perspective, unblurred by any haze of false shame or a halo of 
sickly sentimentality. But it is possible that he distrusted himself to 
speak of things he had seen during his hospital days. Ward scenes, 
in those times, held little that could appeal to the lover of beauty, to 
the literary artist with his subtle sense of colour and arrangement. 
A Henley could make the preliminaries of an operation a theme for 
poetry, but Keats was not made of the sterner stuff with which the 
modern artists are fashioned. _His realism is the picturesqueness of 
a Whistler, not the appalling sadness of a Wiertz. His mind was 
neither ‘‘painfully introspective’ like Lamb’s, nor philosophically 
analytical like Coleridge’s. He sang of what he saw, but he preferred 
to see the sunshine in everything, beauty even in ‘‘the giant agony of 
the world’’ as in the hushed calmness of a summner twilight. If he 
had been an artist with the brush, as he was one with the pen, his 
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sea-scapes would have shown the anemone putting forth its brilliantly- 
coloured tentacles in some quiet weed-walled pool, over which the 
scum of the breakers had barely subsided. It cannot be said that he 
shut his eyes to misery and poverty, to anguish and pain, for no true 
artist can afford to do that. But he deliberately blinded himself to 
the temptation of making them the dominant note in his poetry, or of 
allowing his sympathy to run amok into the domain of an unreal and 
hyperbolical sentimentality. 

It is for this reason that one finds so little in his works that is 
of direct bearing upon his position as a medical student. Dr. 
Richardson, who has called him the ‘‘Aesculapian Singer,’’ found 
nothing which could not equally well have been penned 
by a layman ignorant of the veriest rudiments of leechcraft. That in 
itself proves nothing. It is not by the definite expressions in his 
poems, so much as by the general character of the whole of his works, 
that one can find justification for the statement that his medical career 
did influence him. 

For definite expressions one has to go to the letters. His corres- 
pondence, at least during the time when he so assiduously nursed his 
consumptive brother, contain many remarks which show that he 
possessed the faculty of clinical observation and clinical expression 
such as one would not expect to find in a mere layman. He describes 
his brother’s condition in medical fashion, though it is significant to 
note that he uses common terms in preference to the more majestical 
nomenclature in which the medical man indulges. He writes of 
‘fever,’ of ‘‘spitting of blood,’’ of ‘‘biliousness and the sick head- 
ache,’ instead of the more technical ‘‘pyrexia,”’ ‘‘hemoptysis,”’ 
‘“‘cephalea nauseosa,’’ terms at that time in common use amongst 
medical men, even when writing to lay friends. Here and there 
occur expressions which are slightly out of the way in a layman’s 
letters, but they are so few that one may safely disregard them. In 
his poetry there are far less signs of any indebtedness on the part of 
the poet to the profession he had voluntarily relinquished. Where 
he uses words which are current both amongst medical and literary 
men, he uses them in the literary, scarcely in the medical, sense. He 
makes Clymene speak ‘‘with hectic lips'’—a use of the expression 
hectic which would have shocked his old teacher, Marcet, but which is 
artistically perfect in giving the impression of fevered anxiety which 
he had in mind. He spells climacteric with two c’s in the sonnet to 
Mrs. Reynolds, and uses the expression ‘‘pulse’’ in a purely literary, 
and never (with the possible exception of the passage in Hyperion) in 
the strictly technical sense of the term. Yet for all that there are 
some passages in his poetry which are interesting when one 
remembers the fact that he had been an inmate in a large hospital, 
and had been privileged to see far more deeply and far more clearly 
into the life of the sick than his contemporaries had any chance of 
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doing, and that this knowledge of suffering, this experience of hospital 
life, had influenced him in his work. 

In the ‘‘Hyperion’’ occur several such passages. One of these is 
undoubtedly the realistic description of the Giants, whom he sees— 


‘* Heaving in pain, and horribly convulsed, 
With sanguine, feverous, boiling gurge of pulse,”’ 


and his sketch of Cottus, who lay prone 


‘chin uppermost 
As though in pain, for still upon the flint 
He ground severe his skull with open mouth, 
And eyes at horrid working.”’ 


Is it extravagant to suggest that he had observed to good purpose 
when attending epileptic patients, and made mental notes of the 
clinical picture they presented ? 

It is in the ‘‘Hyperion,’’ too, that one meets with those expressions 
of rambling philosophy which show that Keats, notwithstanding his 
youthful aversion to a profession which perhaps was forced upon him, 
could see some good in it after all. In the first version are to be 
found lines which suggest that he had learned to appreciate the 
dignity and worth, not indeed of the ‘‘licensed drug-mixer's trade,"’ 
but of the true physician's work, 


‘* Encouraged by the smooth voice of the Shade, 
‘ Are there not thousands in the world,’ said I, 
‘Who love their fellows even to the death— 
Who feel the giant agony of the world, 

And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 
Labour for mortal good ?’ 


They are not dreamers weak, 
They seek no wonder but the human face : 
No music but a happy-noted voice. 
What benefit can’st thou do—or all thy tribe 
To the great world? Thou art a dreaming thing, 
A fever of thyself.’ 


Probably he had learned how little science could do, and how few, 
after all, were the services that medical men could render to their 
patients. But it was a knowledge that did not lead him to sneer 
cynically at the humbug of a profession which at that time was 
slowly emerging from its mire of empiricism and charlatanry. It 
acted otherwise on him, for it made him realise that even the medical 
profession had its ideals, dreams, perhaps, but none the less noble 
and worthy. In the same poem stands that fine touch of descriptive— 
the deadward progressing face that had ‘‘past, the lily and the snows’’ 
—a touch which is as delicate and as true as any poet ever gave. 
During his hospital days he must have come across many such faces— 
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faces on which the marks of poverty and suffering had been blotted 
out and replaced by an almost spiritually calm resignation, by a 
placidity which neither the pain of disease nor the partial joy of a 
phantom hope could disturb, In the ‘‘Lamia,’’ one finds those 
suggestive lines which some of his admirers have taken to be a direct 
tribute to his great master, Sir Astley : 


** One came near, 
With curl’d grey beard, sharp eyes, and smooth bald crown, 
Slow stepped and robed in philosophic gown. 
’Tis Apollonius sage, my trusty guide, 
And good instructor.’’ 


It is doubtful whether these lines refer to Cooper. If they do, Keats 
had taken the liberty of idealising the bluff, hearty old professor of 
surgery, whose interminable lectures on fractures had bored him so 
terribly in his student days. The only physician he drew, in Otto the 
Great, is a character who plays a very subsidiary part in the play, 
and the only medical remark he allows him to make is in discussing 
the illness of Ludolph, when the physician hazards the opinion that 
weariness— 
‘* Is a good symptom and most favourable— 
It gives me pleasant hopes.’’ 


If one wanted to find passages which add to the testimony of 
these lines already mentioned, the second stanza of the ‘'Ode to a 
Nightingale,’’ where he speaks of forgetting, 


‘* That thou hast ever known 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret, 
Here where men sit and hear each other groan, 
Where palsy shakes a few sad, last grey hairs, 
‘Where youth grows pale and spectre-like and dies,”’ 


may be cited in support. Equally interesting are the lines— 


‘*Can death be sleep, when life is but a dream? 
And scenes of bliss pass as a phantom by ?’’ 


They show, clearly enough, that his student life had had an effect 
upon him. In another poet, in one who had not enjoyed (if, indeed, 
one might employ this verb in Keats case) the advantages of a 
medical training, such passages may be taken to prove unusual 
powers of observation and a large-hearted sympathy with humanity 
in general. In his case one may consider them as directly due to his 
experience as a student of a large hospital, where he daily came into 
contact with suffering and disease in its various and protean shapes, 
and saw for himself the strong undercurrent of misery that makes 
eddies in the stream of human life. We may surely take it that so 
imaginative and impressionable a mind as his found matter enough 
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for abstract speculation in the sights he witnessed when he served 
surgeon Lucas as dresser, or helped the country physician to dole 
out powders. The average medical student, who goes through 
his course as a necessary preliminary to his qualifying examinations, 
and who afterwards lives a life of strenuous hard work, hardly stands 
on the same footing with this poetical lad, who could write a magni- 
ficent sonnet on Chapman while he was yet carrying plaister boxes 
for his chief in the wards. The former may occasionally indulge 
in meditative retrospection, in reminiscent observations over the wine 
and the walnuts, but it is rarely indeed that he allows such thoughts 
to influence his life or his work. Keats,.on the other hand, could not 
escape from the effects of his environment completely, though he 
never allowed his impressions of the morbid to dominate his work. 
His experience at Guys strengthened his human sympathy, enlarged 
his conception of suffering, and broadened his purview, but it was 
after all a mere accessory, not an essential factor, in his mental 
development. Had he lived to write more, it is possible that its 
influence on his imagination, his art, and his power of expression 
would have been less vague, less supplemental than it undoubtedly is, 
for he never gave up his profession entirely, though he had practically 
dropped it the moment he left Guys, to go on the walking tour to 
his friend Stephens. As it is, he is a singer, less Aesculapian than 
the enthusiastic Dr. Richardson imagined him to be, but one who, 
notwithstanding his youth and his obvious, though few, limitations, 
appeals as much to the general reader as to the medical man. 

His old hospital holds nothing to remember him by. There is no 
monument, no tablet, or memorial, at Guys which perpetuates his 
memory, and tells the visitor that within the gates of this great 
institution there lived and worked, almost a century ago, one of the 
greatest poets that the English-speaking race has produced. Most 
of the old hospital landmarks which stood in his day have vanished. 
The original ward for incurables and insane patients still stands as 
the modern ‘‘Clinical,’’ and the front entrance, with the two side 
buildings and central colonnade, remains much the same as it was in 
his day. But beyond that, the present Guys Hospital has little 
indeed which would remind the student of the poet’s association with 
the institution in former years. His connection with it, indeed, 
has not been forgotten. From time to time a spasmodic 
proposal is put forward to erect some monument to his memory, and 
it is to be hoped that before very long the institution will possess 
some such memorial to commemorate the connection of one who, 
though his name does not figure on the roll of the Royal Colleges, and 
his name is almost unknown to the present generation of students, 
shed a lustre on the old hospital which he served so faithfully as 
dresser in the days of Cooper and Marcet. 


C. Louis Lerroipt. 





CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION AND 
HONESTY. 


In the life of the well-known philanthropist, F. W. Crossley, of 
Manchester, by Dr. Rendel Harris, we read the following somewhat 
startling anecdote :—‘‘He (Mr. Crossley) had become very intimate 
with the Curate at the Church which he attended, and one day, as 
they were walking into the country together, his friend said, ‘Oh! 
Will you excuse me a minute? I want to go into a cottage to 
baptise an infant who is dying.’ He entered the cottage, but was 
absent so short a time that Frank was surprised, and expressed 
himself to that effect. The Curate replied, ‘Oh! I hadn’t much to 
do. I just baptised the child and read: ‘ Seeing now that this child 
is regenerate.’ ‘ But do you believe that?’ urged his companion. 
‘Well, no,’ was the reply, ‘but that is what we have to say.’’’ The 
incident made a profound impression on Mr. Crossley, and, as Dr. 
Rendel Harris goes on to say, led indirectly to his leaving the Church 
of England. It certainly leads us to question whether the query, 
*‘Are the Clergy honest ?’’ can be answered so unhesitatingly in the 
affirmative as the Rev. WW. Manning did in the ‘Hibbert Journal’’ for 
January last year. In 1862, at the celebration of the Bi-centenary of the 
Nonconformists’ Exodus in 1662, Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, made 
an appeal to Evangelical Clergy to follow their example. He said : 
“‘There are clergymen ministering at the altars of the English 
Church in our own time who object, as the Two Thousand objected, to 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, to language used in the Con- 
firmation Service, to the absolution in the service for the visitation of 
the sick, to the burial service. It belongs, I admit, rather to them 
than to us to do honour to the heroic fidelity to conscience of the men 
of 1662. They could do it in a nobler fashion and on a grander scale. 
The truest, fittest, sublimest celebration of this bi-centenary would 
be for eight or ten thousand of the Evangelical Clergy who object to 
these services in the Prayer Book, but who obtained their 
ministerial office and their ministerial income by avowing their 
unfeigned assent to all the book contains—to come out 
and to declare to the English people that they can no 
longer use in the house of God, and at the most touching and solemn 
crises of human history, words which their hearts condemn.’’ But 
the Evangelicals as a whole did not respond to Dr. Dale’s appeal. 
They have for the most part taken refuge behind the judgment in the 
Gorham Case, which allowed a meaning to be put on the words in the 
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baptismal service ‘‘Seeing now that this child is regenerate’’ other 
than the natural and obvious one. 

Mr. Gorham himself, however, though legally vindicated, was 
not satisfied with the result, as we learn from an article by Mr. J. R. 
Pretyman, in the ‘Contemporary Review’”’ for April, 1879. He says: 
“Great is the misgiving and the pain of spirit caused to a Christian 
minister by the conflict of his convictions with the statements of 
formularies which he uses in his ministrations. The writer can state 
that the late Mr. Gorham, after the conclusion of his contest with 
Bishop Philpotts, and towards the end of his life, felt that his own 
arguments, though in law successful on the ground of the baptismal 
formularies, were not satisfactory.’’ Now-a-days, however, we have 
divines like Canon Henson and Dr. Rashdall, who are very much ‘‘at 
ease in Zion.’’ The former in his book, ‘‘Sincerity and Subscrip- 
tion,’’ says, ‘‘The general assent to the Thirty-nine Articles is 
admittedly compatible with a popular repudiation of a good many of 
them.’’ Dr. Rashdall says (‘‘International Journal of Ethics,’’ Jan., 
1897): ‘‘It is now widely admitted that it is legitimate to subscribe 
to the Articles in a very elastic and unnatural sense.’’ Surely to 
subscribe to any articles, religious or not, in an unnatural sense, can 
hardly be conducive to honesty. And it is not merely a question of 
initial subscription. It is true the terms of subscription were altered 
in the direction of relaxation in 1865, but the Liturgy and Creeds 
remained fixed in spite of clerical protests. Every time a clergyman 
repeats one of the creeds he renews his assent, for if he does not assent 
why should he repeat it? Accordingly, Professor Henry Sidgwick 
says (‘‘International Journal of Ethics,’’ April, 1896) : ‘“The Minister 
who recites any one of the precise and weighty statements of the 
creeds while conscious of not really believing it, can hardly be 
acquitted of breaking both these rules of duty (veracity and good 
faith) at once.’’ 

Professor Sidgwick wrote the above thirty years after the Act of 
Parliament relaxing the form of subscription. Evidently he did not 
consider the danger of paltering with words in a double sense, ter- 
minated by that relaxation. Rather the very fact of relaxation opens 
a wide door to subterfuge of every description. As long as the terms 
were stringent the path of rectitude was clearly defined. Now that 
they are relaxed, there is greater danger of deviation. Who is to 
tell us at what precise angle of divergence from accepted standards 
assent is no longer honest? Whether under the stringent or relaxed 
forms of assent, accommodating consciences will be easy, and 
sensitive ones suffer. Clerics of every school of thought have felt the 
shoe pinch here. Stanley, in his ‘‘Life of Arnold,’ tells us that it 
was long before Arnold could overcome his scruples in assenting to 
the Athanasian Creed, and after he had he says: ‘‘My wish is this, 
if it could be done, that the Athanasian Creed should be rejected 
altogether’’ (Life, Vol. II, p. 179). 
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Dr. Fraser, at the Bristol Church Congress (1864), said, ‘‘Twice 
since I have been a priest, I have had cases in which my conscience 
would have been deeply wounded if I had used the full Burial Service. 
But every month, and sometimes for weeks or even days running I 
am compelled to profane the clear, pure, holy words of the Marriage 
Service, standing by the altar, and those words so holy and devotional 
blister my tongue as I use them. I get through that beautiful 
touching office somehow by a strong effort of formality and hypocrisy, 
and I go back to the vestry, silent, disappointed, and ashamed. Is my 
experience a singular one?’’ Evidently in the Doctor’s opinion it was 
not, or he would hardly have bade so open an avowal on such a public 
occasion. 

Canon Wodehouse, of Norwich, a man to whose high character 
Dean Stanley bore emphatic testimony, published in 1843 a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Subscription the Disgrace of the English Church.’’ After 
seeking vainly for nearly twenty years to induce Church authorities 
to move in the matter, he resigned all his preferments. 


Charles Simeon, the famous leader of the Evangelical party, a 
man of very different views to those above-mentioned, felt the difficulty 
equally. He says: ‘‘I know that multitudes of pious men would 
labour in the Established Church if they could get over these diffi- 
culties ; and that consequently many thousands in the Establishment 
are deprived of their labours by means of these obstacles. I know 
that many conscientious Ministers have gone heavily all their days 
because they knew not how to act ; whether to use expressions which 
they did not approve, or to drop the use of them, or to relinquish the 
sphere of usefulness which they held in the Church, and leave a 
Church which, with these small exceptions, they loved and admired 
above any on earth.’’ 

A pamphlet published by the Rev. T. Davies in 1862, entitled 
“Common Prayer and Common Sense,’’ contains the following 
pathetic passage: ‘‘I am a Minister of the Church of England, with 
a wife and a considerable family dependent largely on my clerical 
income. Shortly after my ordination, which took place nearly thirty 
years ago, I experienced some painful doubt as to the point in the 
Baptismal Offices to which I have already adverted. More than once 
I have been on the point of casting myself in faith upon the world, 
and seeking a livelihood for myself and family in some far less 
congenial vocation. When what is styled the Gorham Case arose, I 
deliberately resolved to relinquish the ministry, and committed myself 
among my parishioners to do so if judgment were pronounced against 
Mr. Gorham. Judgment, it is well-known, was given in his favour, 
and I saw that my position was thus at least legalised. I believed, 
though not without occasional misgivings, that I might honestly 
adhere to a calling in which I intensely desired to abide, and for which, 
whether rightly or wrongly, I felt myself fitter than for any other. 
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But to this day I never read the Baptismal Office without a conscious- 
ness more or less painful, that a few of its words, however vindicated 
by somewhat recondite explanations derived from the Articles and 
ecclesiastical history, appear to conflict with my general teaching in 
the pulpit, and with much that I read in the Sacred Scriptures. How, 
it may be asked, do I, with these views, reconcile myself to the 
performance of the service? Not being able to find satisfaction in 
the ‘charitable’ or ‘hypothetical’ expedient, I give to the controverted 
word ‘regenerate’ not its most obvious meaning.’’ After explaining 
what sense he gives to the word in question, he proceeds, ‘‘I will not 
pretend that I am satisfied with this. I am very far from being 
satisfied with it. The apparent sense, the more natural sense of the 
Service, is against me.’’ Here we have a striking instance of the 
painful mental contortions with which a man tries to fit himself to 
the liturgical Procrustes-bed. ‘‘For the bed is shorter than that a 
man can stretch himself on it, and the covering narrower than that 
he can wrap himself in it.’’ 

It is this dangerous and notorious habit of manipulating words 
like a nose of wax, in any given direction, that gives rise to such 
questions as Mr. Manning asks. If an intelligent Mahommedan were 
acquainted with this clerical habit of playing at pitch and toss with 
religious terms, he would certainly think that the accusation which 
the Koran brings so repeatedly against Christians that ‘‘they alter the 
words from their places,’’ was amply justified. Canon J. B. Mozley, 
himself an acute theologian, was well aware of this weakness in the 
class to which he belonged. _In his ‘‘Review of the Baptismal Con- 
troversy,’’ p. 171, he says: ‘‘Endowed with great sagacity, reasoning 
power, and reading grasp, the Anglican School has yet not been 
without failings, one of which has been to invent new meanings of 
words in Scripture when they were wanted for theological conveni- 
ence. Some important Scriptural terms and phrases change their 
meaning in Anglican use: ‘Salvation,’ meaning power to attain 
salvation ; ‘death to sin,’ power to forsake sin ; ‘putting on Christ,’ 
the power of putting on, and circumcision in the spirit the power of 
cutting off ; ‘a new creature,’ one endowed with the power of becoming 
a new creature ; ‘predéstinated to be conformed to Christ’s image,’ 
to the power of being conformed to it ; and ‘the elect,’ those who are 
admitted to Christian privileges.’’ 

This watering-down of terms in the sphere of abstract discussion 
may be well enough, but when tangible interests weigh down one 
scale, it does not look so innocent. ‘Thou shall not have in thy bag 
divers weights, a great and a small.’’ This precept of the Pentateuch 
is still worth consideration by ecclesiastics. This dim religious light 
in which words become— 


‘* Something for a time and everything anon, 
And anything awhile, as fit is off or on,’’ 
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may be picturesque, but we sigh for a little fresh air. Hercules trying 
to grasp Proteus had an easier task than the simple-minded person 
who would like to know what some modern theological contortionists 
really means by Resurrection, Regeneration, etc., terms which do 
not seem so obscure in Sacred Scripture. 

Church Dignitaries have rightly reprobated this juggling with 
words. Archbishop Tait said in the House of Lords: ‘‘We do not— 
there is not a soul in this House that does—take the concluding clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed in their plain and literal sense. Though I see 
no inconsistency in subscribing the words with such acknowledged 
qualification, I still feel that it is in itself an evil to use words which 
require such an explanation.’’ Here an Archbishop tells us it is an 
evil to use words embedded in a creed which the 8th Article says 
‘“‘ought thoroughly to be received and believed for that it may be 
proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.’’ 


Dean Alford says : ‘‘It breeds a habit of insincerity to say anything, 
however true in itself, of which we have not a hearty conviction at 
the moment. And it is a most perilous self-deceit to encourage in 
ourselves anything of insincere profession’’ (Essay, p. 35), and again, 
‘In connection with the High Church movement of the last thirty 
years, there has sprung up, and has now become widely prevalent, a 
sort of dealing with words which I know not how to characterise, 
except again by the plain epithet ‘dishonest’’’ (‘‘Essays and 
Addresses,’’ p. 69). It is a strong thing to apply the word ‘dishonest’ 
to others even when done by a Dean, but there are cases where a 
clergyman in retrospect has done it to himself. Thus in his ‘‘Force 
of Truth,’’? Thomas Scott, the commentator, says: ‘‘After having 
subscribed articles directly contrary to what I believed ; and after 
having blasphemously declared in the presence of God and of the 
congregation that I judged myself to be ‘inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take that office upon me (not knowing or believing that there 
was a Holy Ghost) I was ordained a deacon.’’ Later on he came to 
see the falsity of his position, and says: ‘‘Subscription to articles 
which I did not believe, paid as a price for church-preferment, I began 
to look upon as an impious lie, a heinous guilt that could never be 
truly repented of without throwing back the wages of iniquity. The 
more I pondered it, the more strenuously my conscience protested 
against it.’? Prolonged study convinced him of the truth of the 
Trinitarian doctrine, and eased his conscience, he having been up 
to then a Socinian. Indeed, at the close of the eighteenth century it 
seems to have been not uncommon for Socinians to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It was not any legislative action, but the slow 
pressure of public opinion which made it at length generally reckoned 
dishonourable for a Socinian to subscribe Trinitarian creeds. At the 
same time a divergence from the accepted doctrinal standards, less 
pronounced than Socinianism, may be yet sufficient to produce 
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profound uneasiness in the mind of the subscriber. The efforts of the 
Prayer Book Revision Society, consisting chiefly of clergymen who 
had subscribed to the Articles and the Prayer Book, to have the 
Liturgy altered in certain points, e.g., the Burial Service, are a 
striking testimony to this uneasiness. The cases adduced above are 
another. They are all cases of Churchmen, not one of whom 
seceded, though distressed even to the extent of accusing themselves 
of formality and hypocrisy (as Dr. Fraser), or blasphemy (as 
Thomas Scott), or in Canon Wodehouse’s case of resigning his prefer- 
ments altogether. Taken together, they seem to shew that clerical 
subscription, though it may not exactly set a premium on hypocrisy, 
goes a long way to dull and blur the sensitive mirror of conscience. 


Craup FIe.p. 





MENTAL HYGIENE IN CHILDHOOD. 


It is an acknowledged fact that we may learn more from our failures 
than from our successes, and I feel that my special interest in the 
failures rather than the successes of the development of the child-mind 
has been the reason for my writing this article. 

For several years I was resident physician to the Earlswood 
Asylum, where I had the opportunity of an extensive study of morbid 
‘‘child psychology.’’ I have, in addition, taken keen interest in the 
educational and physical development and growth of both town and 
country school-children. Some years ago I had the opportunity of 
closely examining the children at a country school in Essex (Abridge), 
and of comparing with them, children from large schools in the East 
of London (the Ben Jonson Schools), as well as the waifs and strays 
who were received into Dr. Barnardo’s Homes at Barking-Side, and 
to note the effects of discipline, training, and a regular dietary upon 
the latter class after the lapse of a’ number of years. 

This special experience was placed before the Inter-Departmental 
Committee to inquire into Physical Deterioration, and is printed in 
their Report. For some years past I have been a student of 
Psychiatry, being resident physician to one of the largest of the 
Metropolitan Asylums for the Insane, where are collected together 
those who from ancestral and environmental defects have fallen by 
the way, those who constitute the derelicts, the ‘‘misfits,’’ and the 
unsuccessful competitors strewn along the path of our progressive 
Civilisation. 

As a study of the different forms of bodily disease teaches us in 
regard to the resistance and the correlation of bodily organs; so, 
investigations into the forms of mental disease inform us as to the 
limitation of the mental functions by heredity and temperament, how 
mental processes grow and decay, how inter-related they may be, 
how they are arranged, and how much resistance they can offer to 
Stress and disease. 

I propose to divide my remarks into three Sections. Firstly, that 
which deals with the psychology of the child, giving an analysis of the 
stages of growth, and how mental action and development take place. 
Secondly, to offer suggestions based upon this analysis, as to training 
and education. Finally, I propose to show how intimately related 
are mental and bodily processes, and how mental improvement pro- 
gresses simultaneously with improvement in the physical condition. 
In other words, how necessary for healthy mental action are a healthy 
body and a healthy environment. 
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The great attention paid in recent years to the study of what is 
called ‘‘genetic psychology’’—that is, to the dawn and gradual growth 
of mind—which, besides being the most interesting section of the 
study of mental processes, has also been fruitful in results. It has 
led to the discovery of an enfeebled group of children, many of whom 
would grow up to be the inmates of reformatories, prisons, and 
asylums, unless specially cared for. 


Such mental defectives have been ascertained to exist in from 1 
to 2 per cent. of all children in the elementary schools of London, but 
by provision under the Blind and Deaf Act of 1893, and the Epileptic 
Act of 1899, means have been found for the teaching and training of 
these children, so that they may become useful citizens, and if not so 
much, then to prevent deterioration and helplessness. Moreover, 
the fact of identifying these children helps to draw attention to the 
causes of mental defects and their prevention, through the discovery 
of sight troubles, throat and ear disease, special fevers, such as 
scarlet fever, neglected adenoids and nasal diseases, tuberculosis, and 
epilepsy. 

By special and early attention to these remediable conditions, many 
children are saved from becoming mental defectives, and are thereby 
made helpful in contributing to their own support, instead of being 
a dead weight upon the already over-burdened ratepayer. The study 
of mind is essentially a complex and difficult task, and in order to 
obtain reliable conclusions it requires that the investigator should 
have some knowledge of the principles of general psychology. He 
needs to know what are characteristic of the child as well as what 
are exceptional to it, and he must also understand the normal or 
healthy mind before he can rightly appreciate and apprehend what 
are departures therefrom, and how these may be prevented or modified 
by certain rules and regulations properly applied. One may legiti- 
mately ask at this point, why so much care and study should be 
exercised over this aspect? The answer is that ‘‘mind’’ reveals itself 
in every change of our daily lives. _It is ‘‘mind’’ that has discovered 
the Laws of Nature, ‘‘mind’’ that has advanced the progress of 
science, evolved the method by which man has used the forces of 
Nature for his own service, organised human institutions, established 
order and government, and made it possible for men to live together 
as they do in a safe community united in common action. In the 
mental study of children we have a gradual growth from primitive 
sensations and memories, from simplicity and innocence to discrimin- 
ation and self-consciousness. Here we have the absence of the 
disturbing effects of introspection, and of the element of personality, 
witnessed in the adult, and which makes the study of childhood so 
interesting. Child response is at first mainly muscular and is 
spontaneous in action, spontaneity and reflex movements giving rise 
to the sense of muscular feeling and tension which yield information as 
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to size, shape, weight, and distance. With the commencement and 
rise of the different sensations, especially of sight, hearing, and touch, 
a discrimination and a preference is evinced by their comparison which 
helps to the formation of judgment. Precept—recognition of objects. 
Recept—waterfowl alighting—land, water. Concept—ideas. Imita- 
tion, which is one of the most characteristic features of nerve action, 
subsequently appears as a primitive faculty, and is a necessary ante- 
cedent to the acquisition of speech, right or left handedness, and of 
handwriting, and these are accompanied by the development of the 
‘‘personality’’ and of ‘‘social consciousness.’’ Reflex movements and 
spontaneity of action in the child, cause its conduct to be pure and 
uninfluenced by calculation, duplicity, and gain. As a ‘‘fond grand- 
papa’’ says, ‘‘children have no axe to grind,’’ and they have no 
conventions or prejudices roused by their social environment, such as 
those engendered later by social ambitions, importance, wealth, 
beauty, position, or birth. 


The range of psychological study from the earliest awakening of 
the child-mind to the fully-developed mind of man is exceedingly 
extensive, for the mental plane in early life is even lower than it is in 
most mammalians. The young guinea pig, for instance, is as clever 
at three days old as he ever will be, whereas the human mind does 
not reach its full power until after the age of 25 years, and although 
it is difficult to fix any definite time at which the various mental 
processes rise, this evolution must depend upon the slower or faster 
development of the brain and nervous system, as may be seen by 
retarded maturity on the one hand and youthful precocity on the 
other. Mental processes have their expressions evidenced by various 
physical correlations, such as the facial, lingual, vocal, and general 
muscular contractions ; indeed, the face is looked upon as the pole 
star of the expressions. 

It is possible to experiment in regard to the mental reaction of 
children, and much information has been obtained in regard to the 
mind through observation of their instincts, impulses, cries, muscular 
efforts and movements, their general expression, personal preferences, 
and more particularly of the games in which children participate. 
Through the record of such observations an extensive literature 
has accumulated in regard to child-life which has afforded most 
valuable information for teaching purposes. As we all know, the 
occasion when the child is sent to school is to most children a vast 
experiment, and some have succumbed in the process from irretriev- 
able mental and moral damage, whilst others have been maimed 
through a wrong application of educational measures. So strongly 
do I feel on this subject that girls of the middle and upper classes 
should receive all their instruction at home. Children cannot possibly 
receive too much of their mother’s love. This refers especially to 
girls ; the boys must, of necessity, turn out early. For this and many 
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other reasons the mental hygiene of childhood has received much and 
serious consideration. 

Possibly most of us know that the gradual development of mind 
takes place according to certain fairly uniform conditions which merit 
description as general truths, and a knowledge of these being 
essential, they are a preliminary to our text and a necessary pre- 
supposition to it, and I therefore venture to enumerate them. 

We can fairly claim, I think-—and facts support the assumption— 
that mind has its commencement with the first appearance of life, 
and that it evolves and develops upon the ascending scale of animal 
life. The methods of ascertaining facts about mind are open to 
everyone, and although there are many mental variations through 
temperament, even among healthy persons, the methods used are 
yet reliable. One is that of introspection, which consists in analysing, 
noting, and describing one’s mind in its various phases of emotions, 
memory, and association, the other that of examining and experi- 
menting upon the mind of others, to ascertain what differences in 
action result under the same set of circumstances and from the same 
stimulation. A knowledge derived from these methods will consider- 
ably assist parents and teachers to make the most of the endowments 
presented to them, and will enable them to secure the growth and 
development of mind along normal lines 

As to introspection, the mind may be viewed from two aspects, (i): 
that of a receiving apparatus, and (ii) that of an acting or ‘‘willing’’ 
one; which at the same time also ‘‘feels’’ and is outwardly repre- 
sented by speéch and conduct. ‘‘Feeling’’ is an aspect on the 
‘‘receiving’’ side, and may be looked upon as midway between 
receiving and acting. All action is guided by feeling, either pleasur- 
able or painful, and further degrees of this feeling are represented in 
the emotions and in the sentiments. On the reception side there: 
are certain avenues which give the mind the experience it has, and. 
these are the various sensations, by far the most important being the 
special senses and the sense of muscular action. Romanes described 
the feelings brought into the mind by the senses as percept, the 
different kinds of perceptions as recepts. The water-fowl alighting 
on land or water had different recepts of the sensation of touch and 
adapted itself accordingly. The combination of recepts into ideas. 
he called concepts. There are other sensations also, such as those 
from the joints, which give the feeling of equilibrium and balance, 
the organic sensations from the various internal organs, and those of 
heat and cold, It is these which give the mind the material to work 
upon, and in the child they are incessant. They tend to be retained 
by memory, and to be arranged together in like groups through the 
process described as ‘‘association.’’ The mind then tends to focus 
these materials together by a process described as ‘‘apperception,’’ 
combining them into groups of generalities, and storing them as 
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experience, by which every new experience is judged or compared—a 
process described as ‘‘assimilation.’’ Some national or local excite- 
ment secures for a schoolboy a whole holiday, through assimilation, 
any like excitement causes him to expect similar treatment, and he 
thus argues from the particular to the general. These three 
tendencies of the mind, viz., apperception, association, and assimila- 
tion, form the basis of introspection on the reception side. On the 
side of action or conduct, introspection of our consciousness shows 
us two definite types, action as the result of instinct, and action as 
the result of thought or feeling. Thought or feeling when prompting 
to conduct are causes of ‘‘ motor suggestion’’ or ‘‘motives,’’ and 
when we are able to deliberate upon these causes of action, whether 
they be perceptions, abstract thought fancy, or imagination, and 
when we act after a period of reflection, then the motive is described 
as ‘‘will,’’ this term being used whenever a ‘‘deliberate’’ motor action 
takes place. To every motor act of the child there is a mental side ; 
in other words a ‘‘motor equivalent’’ corresponds to every mental 
state. This is very important from the child-mind aspect, as the 
recollection of definite lines of conduct or action is always associated 
with some corresponding mental state. Every day some new move- 
ment is learnt by the child, and is associated with certain mental 
pictures. This recollection of muscular movements—the ‘‘kinesthetic 
equivalent,’’ as it is called—continually adds to the child’s mentaf 
volume and fulness. 

As to memory, a fact may drop from the memory, but it never 
drops from the cerebral cortex—which is wax to receive and marble 
to retain. As a rule memory and association are weak in children, 
and they depend upon three things, (I) innumerable repetitions, (II) 
intense stimulations of pain and pleasure, (III) concentration of 
attention, which is an individual factor and is the plasticity or the 
inherent power of absorption possessed by each separate child. Up 
to four months of age, the life of the child is mainly organic and 
vegetative, and it is only in its second half-year that it begins to 
imitate—firstly, its own cooing sounds, which is ‘‘simple’’ imitation, 
and then a reiteration with a definite want behind it, when ‘‘persistent 
imitation’ is noticed. Watch the child's efforts at imitation of 
writing, drawing, and even speaking, and the struggles it endures 
before success is attained. Watch the contortions and the chaos of 
grotesque results before the proper movement comes out. After a 
time and by the aid of imitation, which the growing imagination of 
the child constantly prompts, fuller and more adequate means are 
sought to represent its ideas. This imitation, combined with the 
sense of touch and the muscular sense, help it to attain further mental 
acquirements, but it must be insisted that purposive acts for a 
definite end are accomplished in the first instance accidentally, and 
through spontaneous movements. Each successful acquisition is 
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accompanied with a pleasurable sensation of something new having 
been acquired, a pleasing impression is left upon the memory, which, 
after an interval, recalls the same movement for the same purpose— 
illustrating the association between a mental picture and a muscular 
movement. 

With the repetition of these movements a ‘‘habit’’ is formed, and 
a habit on the physiological side is only the passage of nervous 
currents through nerve material, and leaving its traces on the way. 
Later, as the various associations are formed, the habits become more 
complex. 

Were it not for the faculty of ‘‘imitation’’ in children, an infant 
would always remain a creature of ‘‘habit,’’ and further accomplish- 
ments would cease to be acquired. As it is, further adaptive move- 
ments are suggested by the successful ones for special ends, and 
intelligence comes to their aid, assisting in the further development 
of purposive acts, so that a child develops acquirements in spite of 
‘thabit,’’ and consequent upon the growth of successful imitation it 
begins to feel that there is an identity between itself and those it 
copies. Its mother, teacher, or nurse, each exhibits certain emotions 
and actions which the child imitates. Watch the child, for instance, 
with its dolls and toys, what an imaginative exuberance it displays, 
limited only by its want of knowledge. It places every one it knows 
in different ‘‘doll actions.’’ As it grows it is taken by the wonderful, 
and begins to be interested in fairy tales, after this in adventure. 
Later, its imagination begins to take interest in the imagination of 
others, and it delights in fiction, folk-lore, and poetry. Later still, 
probably about the age of ten, it becomes more critical, and selects its 
own special book companions. It is interesting to watch the growth 
of mind from the first appearance of the imagination to the develop- 
ment of the critical faculty. These with its own feelings naturally 
modified by hereditary transmission, for heredity does not cease at 
birth, the child projects outwardly, a feeling of identity or unity with 
others is established, together with an appreciation of inter- 
dependence, which become the basis of the social sense, which 
encourages common fellowship and relationship. 

We have thus two aspects to consider in the mental study of 
childhood, the one of reception and the other of action. On the side 
of action progress is mainly attained by imitation and motor sugges- 
tion, which when frequently repeated lead to the formation of habits, 
and these in their turn become modified to form new adaptations. On 
the side of reception, the child receives suggestions through the 
senses, seeing colours and movements, hearing sounds such as speak- 
ing and reading aloud, and feeling sensations of various kinds by which 
it distinguishes persons from things, the difference and the similarity 
between persons enabling it to appreciate one character from another.. 
Up to the age of two years the child’s life is one of expectancy. It 
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watches faces tofind out what treatment to expect from the face and the 
voice of those they see and do not know, the different faces and voices 
and behaviour towards them being to them the embodiment of uncer- 
tainty which induces caution, fear, and distrust. It is only when the 
child reaches the age of seven that its period of expectancy changes. 
for that of self-activity, it begins then to exhibit its own agency and 
power through imitation of what others do in games and play, and 
how they do it. This is the age of greatest effect upon the rise and 
growth of character. The child has long been able to differentiate 
between right and wrong in regard to certain lines of conduct, but it 
has not hitherto subjected its own agency or power to that of others, 
and has not submitted its will to much outside influence. It experi- 
ences at this age and during the next few years, probably up to 14, 
the greatest difficulty to be obedient to authority or to depend upon its 
own conscience. It has been hitherto the slave of its senses, and not 
accustomed to exercise self-control and continence. It has been 
incapable of appreciating that highest form of self-restraint, viz., that 
which is self-imposed, but in its early life it has undergone the training 
for this or the reverse. The Jesuits in their appreciation of training 
and discipline are doubtless correct when they state that if they may 
control the child for the first seven years of its life, anyone may have: 
it afterwards ; and it is during this period that the germ of character 
—which is in part ancestral, and in part educational and environ- 
mental—is being laid. It is also probably true that during the 
following seven years character is being formed, and during the two 
subsequent seven years that which was originally laid is consolidated 
and fixed. It is character alone which is the pearl of great price, the 
source of self-regulation, which establishes the earliest control of 
impulses, and which witnesses the first commencement of the: 
voluntary adoption of higher ideals. The great distinction between 
man and the higher animals consists in this harmony between 
discipline and freedom—the power of self-regulation, or in other 
words, the power to say ‘‘No ;”’ and it is this power of educability, i.e., 
to form adaptations which distinguishes the mental life of the child 
from the instinctive life of the lower animals. This inhibition is. 
essentially characteristic of the higher man, whose line of conduct 
depends far more upon general restraint than upon action. The- 
highest acquisition consists in focussing together and concentrating 
into one united whole the various emotions, sentiments, feelings, and’ 
thoughts. In children who are, as I have remarked, creatures of the: 
senses, the power to resist temptation to sensuous gratification is 
exceedingly feeble. The earliest appearance of ‘‘Will’’ in the child 
is seen in the power to fix the attention, which is really the first act of 
the Will. An idea or thought occurs, it is followed by voluntary 
movement. This gives rise to pleasure from something attained, and 
the movement is repeated. Indeed, in children movements effected are 
the chief joys of life! Ideas thus pass into action, but the pleasurable 
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sensation experienced arrests action temporarily, and the child 
hesitates, directs attention to its own power, and then desires that 
the act should follow. As its self-knowledge grows, the child begins 
to desire the acknowledgment of its personality by those about it, and 
this instinctive craving for approval for itself and its conduct becomes 
a valued instrument in education. 


The ‘‘Will’’ to do comes first, then the will not to do, or inhibition, 
later. The command which the child has over its muscles is closely 
related to the development of the Will, this command therefore should 
be as complete and perfect as possible. For this reason, drill, games, 
and suitable companionship constitute important training methods 
for discipline. In the control of the child’s Will not only the 
immediate, but also the remote effects of action begin to be appre- 
ciated, and in the tendency to pursue definite ends, we find the growth 
of intelligence, the beginning of its ethical development, i.e., the 
will to choose the right. |The best mental discipline in early life is 
obtained when happiness is secured through a sense of harmony with 
the surroundings, and such harmony is ensured through approbation 
from others, which give pleasure to self. Later, as the child grows, 
it learns to pass judgment upon its own actions, and to submit itself 
to the influence of ideals as to its own character. The recognition 
of worthy and enduring ideals are learnt by the child mainly through 
experience, and the feeling it obtains of the relative moral value of 
different courses of action are also acquired by knowledge through 
experience and training. Its lower impulses and appetites are con- 
trolled at first in accordance with certain principles of conduct laid 
down for it, so that when the child awakens to a knowledge of these 
principles it finds that they have been hitherto unconsciously recog- 
nised in his actual life and conduct, and the child finds he can sacrifice 
immediate gratification for more distant ideals, he can unconsciously 
‘through his training defer present satisfaction to future happiness, 
and he even finds his greatest pleasure and freedom in so acting. 
‘This discipline entails obedience, which is secured by creating a desire 
for right conduct, and not by coercion. ‘‘Don’t say don’t,’’ is a 
pedagogical maxim. Negative training fixes the attention upon a 
contrary idea, and the carrying out of the contrary suggestion, which 
immediately tends to become a motive to action. The child should 
‘be taught to do something rather than nothing, for the will not to do 
is more difficult to cultivate, and'comes later than the will to do. 
Self-knowledge and self-judgment in the child prepare the way for 
‘self-direction, and guide the child by the power of suggestion to learn 
the bad effect of outbursts of emotion, and such knowledge yields 
ideals which will be a comfort to him, and which will stand by him 
in periods of need, and all these strengthen and mould his will. The 
thoughts must be guided by strong interests in what is in hand, or 
‘by the force of personal affection, praise, or a reverence for what is 
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right, until the Will resolutely adheres to the higher motives. The 
“‘expulsive power of a new affection’? was long recognised by 
Chalmers as better than negative training—which is unproductive 
and without power on the positive side. The faculties of suggestion 
and imitation are fundamental in child-life, and these can, and should, 
be worked upon, and used for influencing conduct on right lines, so 
that in the end the Will is led to choose the right. 

From what we have said, and from the fact that one-third of the 
population of this country consists of children under 15 years of age, 
also from the fact that over 7} millions of children attend the 
elementary schools of this country, at a cost to the taxpayers of 21 
millions a year, the study of children and their education has become a 
vital duty. In London alone there are about 760,000 children on 
the full roll attending our elementary schools. All these children 
have imposed upon them a system of education which assumes equal 
competence, equal mental capacity, and equal physical strength. The 
same code provides for all alike, irrespective of individual differences, 
and regardless of variations in human aptitude. The slower and 
weaker children in consequence find it beyond their strength to keep 
up with others, overstrain, and unsuccessful efforts seriously affect 
their mental integrity, and they eventually break down—drifting into 
a class which, instead of being an asset to the State, becomes a burden 
upon the community. It is only too well-known that there are among 
the children brought up in our elementary schools a high proportion 
of those who are unstable and nervously susceptible, who by their 
very presence hinder the progress of others, and who themselves, 
from the weakness of their faculties, are unable to benefit by the 
ordinary scheme prescribed for them. There are no less than 7,000 
such cases—One per cent. of the total—in London alone, who, 
through mental and physical defects, are not fitted for such an 
intellectual training, but who would derive much benefit from an 
outdoor or agricultural life, combined with a modified teaching. 
Probably, as Dr. James Kerr points out, there is an equal number 
who are also as defective, although not so classed. The defective 
pupils are usually regarded as of two types based upon the sensori- 
motor aspect of brain functions, viz., those whose sensory impressions 
are tardily received, and who are abnormally slow in translating 
these into action. Such children are not ‘‘suggestible’’—to use a 
technical term—they are of the meditative and slow type. They give 
the impression that they have not understood instruction imparted 
to them. They are sensitive, retiring, and silent, and are easily 
wounded when harshly admonished or rebuked ; they need greater 
inducements to talk, more kindness and deliberation in dealing with 
them ; and their instruction should be along concrete lines. The 
other type is the actively motor type, and these are impulsive, demon- 
strative, and diffusive. They demonstrate their impressions, and 
reveal their progress or their errors by movements, acts, and attitudes. 
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To concentrate their attention, their natural curiosity must be aroused, 
and they should be induced to take joy and pleasure in acting for and 
in helping others. Their spontaniety should not be quelled, but their 
energies and activities diverted into useful voluntary service by 
persuasion, love, and trust, rather than by caprice, coercion, or fear. 
To compel them to sit still and to suppress their energies is fatal to 
their best interests. Many other children not belonging to either 
group are backward through ill-health and physical defects, such as 
rickets, enlarged glands, adenoids, anzmia, tubercle, and various 
forms of catarrh, aural, nasal, and others. There is reason to fear 
that the ill-health of some who are compelled to attend school is due 
to the structural defect and bad ventilation in these schools. Through 
the Defective and Epileptics Act of 1899 already referred to, London 
and other large cities have been provided with special schools in which 
this defective class is taught, and greatly to their advantage, for their 
weakened faculties are developed by more individual attention, and a 
certain proportion are brought back to the normal standard. They 
are thus given the best chance to become useful members of the 
community. Much credit is due to the Legislature for this optional 
Act of Parliament, for is has enabled these defective ones to be sorted 
out from, and hindering others, and the special instruction they 
receive prevents their drifting later, to swell the list of degenerate, 
useless, and often dangerous members of society. We know how 
often members of this class form the recruiting ground for the work- 
house, the asylum, and the reformatory. Considerable importance is 
attached as a preventive measure to the very excellent suggestion 
made in the recent Education Bill, that every education authority 
should have its own medical inspector for special work in this direc- 
tion, and this must be borne in mind whenever the subject crops up 
again, as it doubtless may. It is for some of these children and for 
many of the other 65,000 under the care of Poor-Law guardians, and 
for whom the Local Government Board are directly responsible, that 
Mrs. Close has done so much by her scheme of emigration. She has 
taken such keen interest in these children of the State that she has 
purchased land near St. John’s, in New Brunswick ; and from her 
practical knowledge of the training and treatment of such children, 
and from her personal experience, I would like her to supplement 
my remarks. 


It is with the view of reducing the 35,000 children in Institutions 
and the 22,000 who are in workhouses, where many of them are 
mentally contaminated and debased, and placing them in God's 
sunshine in the open air, where they can be happy, and where a 
healthy moral character may be laid and formed, where they may 
avoid temptation, and cultivate self-reliance, and become useful 
citizens, that Mrs. Close has taken the steps referred to. Moreover, 
her scheme deserves support for quite other reasons. Not only is this 
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course advisable in the interests of the child and the State, but it is 
more economical than the present method of housing them in colossal 
institutions, where they can see and know nothing of natural life. 

Can things be right with us when 100,000 men and women roam 
about the country as homeless tramps, to the danger of honest people, 
especially women and children, when one in every 280 is a person 
certified to be of unsound mind, where only one in twenty of the 
population is an able-bodied man, where one in forty is dependent 
upon the rates for support, and where there were last year a quarter 
of a million convictions, with a steady rise of juvenile delinquents ! 

I am of opinion that school life has hitherto been far too much 
concerned with imparting knowledge, and too little with the formation 
of character ; and there is a growing feeling also that education has 
concerned itself more with the knowledge to be taught than with the 
individual to be educated. A perfect manhood can only grow out 
of a perfect childhood, and the true conception of education consists 
in the development of all the powers of each individual, and in the 
growth of healthy native instincts and tendencies. The importance 
attached by the present system of education to teaching children 
words, rules, and formule, they do not understand, dwarfs mind and 
body alike, for there is no practical application of the knowledge 
acquired. To pour knowledge into the mind is not to educate. How 
many of our elementary school children, not in London only, but also 
in many provincial towns, know anything of the Love of Nature, 
which beyond all other studies brings out the mental faculties and 
widens human interests. The love for animals (which before the 
Code, country children were brought up to appreciate and to tend) 
enlarges human sympathy and kindness, and assists also in the ethical 
development. A knowledge of Nature awakens interest, enriches 
thought, stimulates the imagination, and keeps alive the ‘‘wonder 
power.”’ 

It exercises the powers of observing and creates a thirst for know- 
ledge. Manual training also is certainly an essential part of any 
intelligent system of education, for it trains the eye, the hand, and 
the mind, yet in how many schools, apart from places for technical 
instruction, is this appreciated with the view of future usefulness. 

We have referred to the ‘‘feelings’’ as being intermediate between 
reception and action, and we know these to be either pleasurable or 
painful, and that a pleasurable feeling is conducive to an increase of 
the vital functions. It is essential, therefore, from a psychological 
standpoint, that such pleasure be encouraged. The child’s life should 
be crowded with happiness, and the impetus given to the possibility 
of play and games by the opening of school playgrounds is a most 
excellent help in influencing the future development. Games awaken 
social instincts, and help greatly to establish moral relations, they 
exercise the senses, and train the muscles in harmonious movements, 
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and they also inculcate a feeling of truth, fair play, and justice. They 
teach patience and perseverance, and they help the child to form and 
express ideas of its own, to obey as well as to rule, to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of others, and to be loyal to a code of honour. In 
addition, they teach order, number, and relationship. If natural 
games are impossible, then the ‘“‘gymnasium,’’ for well considered 
muscular exercise is essential. I am of opinion that up to the age of 
seven years, less good is obtained from scholastic acquirements than — 
from well-organised play, and the attention given to play and games 
for young children within the last few years, is an asset in the develop- 
ment of character which it is difficult to over-estimate. The science 
of education is to interest, to rouse that ‘‘curiosity’’ which is inborn 
in every child, and through this to develop the mind so that it may 
apprehend new situations, and adapt itself thereto. So much has 
been said of late about religion, that I shall leave this aspect out, 
merely remarking that true religion is not a dogma, but a service, 
and that religion and morality are never separate. The spirit of 
wonder, love, and reverence inborn in every child, can only be 
awakened by conforming one’s desires, feelings, and impulses to 
what each one must consider for himself to be the highest standard of 
real goodness. The teacher who aims at drawing out what is best 
and noblest in a child’s mind, consecrates himself or herself to the 
highest human interests. He teaches the child the value of a clean 
life, that he should keep his body pure, and his mind interested in 
things about him. I am quite certain that the nurse, mother, and 
teacher have a great responsibility in regard to bringing up children 
to think of others, to have high aims and ideals not only for their 
family, but also for their country, and not the least is the question 
of reverence and respect for those things which others consider holy. 
Such a feeling must be the basis of morality and nobleness of mind. 
The mind must have mental occupation, for lack of interest or vacuity 
of mind leads to sensuous gratifications of all kinds, not the least of 
which are obtained through alcohol and tobacco. The truth about 
these is needed, and children should be kept from temptations in this 
regard, for there is no more subtle nor deadly poison to the growing 
mind and body than strong drink, which lowers the resistance to 
disease, and by diminishing self-control, leads directly to other 
nocuous indulgences, fatal to health, prosperity, and progress. It is 
a sad but nevertheless a true fact that insanity during the last few 
years is steadily increasing in young persons, owing to various forms 
of indulgence, and to sensual gratification which can and should be 
avoided. 

A few words may now be said in addition to what has incidentally 
appeared, -as to the relationship of mind and body or the mental and 
the material, but we are only concerned in this paper with the purely 
mental side. We do not know how the mind acts upon the body, 
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nor do we know how matter and mind are related, yet we are definitely 
aware of their inter-dependence and inter-twining. An enfeebled 
physique may occasionally be associated with a powerful mind and a 
strong personality, but the reverse is most often the case. Nurture, 
especially in the sense attributed to it by Galton, is an important 
aspect of child-life. In this sense the term implies all those physical, 
mental, and moral agencies which surround the child as well as those 
domestic, social, and scholastic influences brought to bear upon it. 
The child owes to Nature its possibilities, but the realisation of these 
to its Nurture. The question of mothers nursing their own children, 
and also the supply of pure milk are aspects in the nurture of the 
young which neither the State nor the municipality can afford to 
neglect, and it is eminently satisfactory that through the interest of 
Sir Lauder Brunton and others these questions are receiving attention 
at the present time, and therefore I shall not stop to discuss them 
here, nor shall I refer to the urgent need there is to support voluntary 
associations for the feeding of necessitous school children. Those 
persons admitted into our asylums suffering from mental diseases are 
almost invariably poorly nourished, and are in greatly impaired health. 
As convalescence progresses and improvement takes place in the 
bodily state, evidenced by an increase in the bodily weight, so does a 
simultaneous mental change occur. As a preventive of insanity, I 
rely greatly upon the successful effects of this and kindred societies 
which call attention to the Hygiene of the young, and I may mention 
here the great interest which Miss St. John Wileman takes in the 
subject, and the success which is attending her well directed efforts. 

The improvement which has taken place in weakly children, the 
waifs and strays of our large towns sent from our own and other 
cities to the strong air and brilliant sunshine of Canadian farmsteads, 
with their self-contained interests, diversions, and attractions, with 
good food, plenty of milk, vegetables, and cereals, freedom from 
unhealthy excitement, suitable occupation of a non-sedentary char- 
acter, plenty of fresh air and exercise, short school hours, and well 
systematised lives, with sufficiently long hours of rest and sleep, 
regulated by temperance, is simply marvellous. 

ROBERT JONES. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


{Under the above title a limited portion of “‘The Westminster Review” is 
occasionally set qpest for the reception of Articles which contain opinions 
at variance with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object 
is to facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power 
and culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet 
differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the 
Editor and from each other.] 


LORDS AND COMMONS. 


So much is now being said by those who are accepted as responsible 
politicians, and those who echo their views in the country, about the 
ways and means that must be found to bring the House of Lords into 
something like conformity to the views and behests of the party now 
in office under pain of extinguishment by the forces of an advancing 
democracy, that it seems a fitting time to avail one’s self of such 
historical material as is easily accessible, and make a slight attempt 
(so far as an article’s limited space will allow), to record some few of 
the Constitutional questions that necessarily will have to be faced, 
before we can appreciate the real situation likely to arise in any true 
combat between the two houses. It is to be feared that in the midst 
of the loud trumpetings and beating of drums (as of yore before the 
City of Jericho, but with less faith that the walls will fall), there is a 
certain amount of hollowness, and an ignoring of serious consti- 
tutional questions and difficulties. The busy workers who in 1906 in 
such great numbers sent their representatives to the Lower House, 
when they did so cannot have given much concern to the grave 
constitutional questions involved in an attack on the House of Lords. 
Such questions do not enter into the curriculum of Council Schools 
where the masses are taught. People have long been accustomed to 
the regular acquisition of gain, and the advance of general material 
prosperity, and so the gradual amelioration of the condition of the 
masses by salutary laws, and without revolutions, has tended to divert 
their attention from such burning questions. Liberty of conscience, 
freedom of action, moderate taxation, have rendered the life of the 
people tolerable, and on the whole, with such guarantees, they have 
dwelt in peace, and have been content. So it was that the later 
Victorian era, and the few years of the King’s reign, have afforded 
no adequate ground so far to take to pieces the composite parts of the 
constitutional machine, or even to examine very closely its structure. 
Under a beneficient rule termed a limited monarchy, not many jurists 
have been called upon to expound (except in class-rooms and to 
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students) the why and wherefore of such institutions as we have. 
Hence, not even some in high office do always bear in mind the basic 
principles which lie at the root of our constitution as it has existed 
for so long under this limited monarchy, the relation of the Crown to 
the Lords, and of both to the Commons, and what is involved should 
the time arrive when a real conflict becomes the issue of the day. 

Has that time now arrived? Has anything yet transpired which 
can by the most violent assumption tend to bring about such a 
cataclasm. It was thought by many that the rejection of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill, more than 20 years ago, would have that 
disastrous result, but the action then of the House of Lords was 
supported against a powerful Minister, after an election that almost 
had the force of a referendum, and so the House of Lords met with 
no catastrophe. The Lords had, in fact, judged the people’s pulse 
more accurately than the people’s representatives ; there had, in fact, 
been no mandate for the disruption of the Union, and the Lords knew 
it, and acted accordingly. So the Ancient Kingship, which the 
writers styled ‘‘ Dominus Hiberne,’’ continued. The Union of 
1801 incorporating Ireland as an integral part of the United Kingdom, 
with one supreme Parliament, styled ‘‘the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ remained unshaken as to-day 
it is. 

TWO TEST MEASURES. 


We are said to have arrived at the moment when two first-class 
measures of vital consequence to the nation, and supported by the 
masses of the people, that is to say ‘‘The Education Bill’’ and ‘‘ Home 
Rule (or as some term it Devolution) for Ireland,’’ must in principle 
and as conceived and promoted by the Government, either be accepted 
by the Lords, or the Lords shall go down under the popular wrath. 
One of these projected measures, the ‘‘Education Bill,’’ we have seen 
rejected last year. It is notable that there has been absolutely no 
enthusiasm in the country or outcry against the Lords on that account. 
Indeed, a vast number of the supporters of the Government in respect 
of their second great proposal, ‘‘Home Rule,’’ viz., the Catholic 
voters, have felt deeply indebted to the Lords for over-ruling their less 
religious representatives in the Lower House, who thought more of 
Home Rule than of Catholic schools. _In the face of this, it may well 
be doubted whether the thunder is anything more than stage thunder, 
when for this the Lords’ doom is pronounced ; and as to Home Rule 
or Devolution, there are already whispers of divided views amongst 
the party in power. But how and when are the threats to be 
executed? if as they say the people’s will is thwarted. It is not 
explained. The Lords will not commit political suicide, and so we are 
left to conjecture some such political calamity as Macaulay describes 
of old Tiber in Lays of Ancient Rome, when— 
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** It burst the bonds and bounded 
Rejoicing to be free, 
And hurling down in mad career 
Battlement and plank and pier, 
Rushed headlong to the sea.’’ 


Reading the word, spell pier as ‘‘peer,’’ we have the fate predicted 
by some, and the hope of many. Others less boisterous avow that 
the Hereditary House is now an anachronism and a hindrance to 
progress, an Archaic, Fedual, and effete institution, not suited to an 
advanced democracy, and has become an instrument of the Tory 
party, and should either be entirely reconstituted, or if incapable of 
being made directly representative as a Second Chamber, abolished. 
By many it is regarded as if the Lords were a sort of fortuitous 
aggregation of idle but wealthy persons, who by some mischance 
have for generations claimed and exercised a right, based solely upon 
their feudal possessions, to assemble and either give countenance to, 
or wholly mar if they think fit, the laborious legislative work of the 
people’s representatives. People who so think and write appear to 
forget, or ignore, history, and chiefly constitutional history, and the 
part the Lords have had to play and may yet have to play in the consti- 
tutional policy of the Realm. Suppose we look a little into the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the House of Lords itself, and which by the 
way will involve also the question of the Union itself of Scotland and 
of Ireland with England. The ideas are not the writer’s, but of those 
jurists who have solemnly recorded their opinion. 


THE FOUNDATION OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


On this say the commentators: “‘In all tyrannical governments 
the supreme Majesty or the right both of making and of enforcing the 
laws is vested in one and the same body of men, and wherever these 
two powers are united together there can be no public liberty. The 
magistrate may enact tyrannical laws and execute them in a tyrannical 
manner, since he is possessed in quality of dispenser of justice, with all 
the power which he as legislator thinks proper to give himself, but 
when the legislative or executive authority are in distinct hands, the 
former will take care not to entrust the latter with so great a power 
as may tend to the subversion of its own independence, and therefore 
the liberty of the subject. With us, therefore, in England the 
supreme power is divided into two branches—the one legislative, to 
wit, the Parliament, consisting of Sovereign, Lords, and Commons ; 
the other executive, consisting of the Sovereign alone.’’ This being 
so, it is now our business to consider the British Parliament in which 
the legislative power and the supreme and absolute authority of the 
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State is vested by our Constitution. The original or first institution 
of Parliament is one of those matters which lie far hidden in the dark 
ages of antiquity, difficult to be traced. The word ‘‘parliament’’ 
itself is from parlement or colloquium, as some historians translate it, 
is of modern date, and signifying ‘‘an assembly that meets and confers 
together.’’ In England the term seems not to have been used till the 
reign of Henry the Third or Edward the First, unless, as some aver, 
the ‘‘Wittenagemote’’ was then called, as early as the time of William 
the Conqueror, although long before the Conquest all matters of 
importance were debated and settled in the great Councils of the 
Realm. Hence it is said ‘‘Parliaments’’ or ‘‘General Councils’’ are 
co-eval with the Kingdom itself. It is generally agreed that in the 
main the constitution of Parliament, as it now exists, was marked out 
so long ago as the 17th year of King John (1215 A.D.) in Magna 
Charta, wherein ‘‘he promises to summon all Archbishops, Bishops, 
Abbots, Earls, greater barons personally, and all other tenants in 
chief under the Crown to meet at a certain place within 40 days’ notice 
to assess, aids, and seutages when necessary.’’ The following from 
Hallam’s ‘‘Middle Ages,’’ tells us how this constitution was carried 
out. ‘‘It is well-known that the earliest writs of summons to cities 
and boroughs of which we can prave the existence are those of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, bearing date 12th December, 1264 
(49th year of Henry the Third). After long controversy almost all 
judicious enquirers seem to have acquiesced in admitting this origin 
of popular representation.”’ 


THE 600 YEARS PARLIAMENT HAS EXISTED. 


The institution of Parliament then, as we have it, has an ancient 
foundation having so existed for more than 600 years, and as under 
this institution all the liberty we have enjoyed, all the progress we 
have made from a semi-barberous to a highly civilised people, from 
a poor to a highly prosperous nation, has developed, it behoves the 
most iconoclastic amongst us to walk warily in any attempt to pull 
to pieces or reform so venerable an institution. 


WHENCE COME THE LORDS? 


Yes ; who are they, and whence do they come? Although not an 
elected body, so far as the prolateriat are concerned, it is scarcely in 
accord with truth to say the Lords are ‘‘non-representative,’’ unless 
that term is used in a very restricted sense ; that is to say, in the sense 
of a delegated authority given by a body of persons having suffrages, 
or electoral powers. The Lords represent otherwise a good deal. 
Considering of whom the Upper House consist, it is simply wild 
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declamation to say they are a body of non-representative men, only. 
claiming by hereditary and propertarial succession to land the right 
to over-ride, veto, or reject the work of the Commons. There are 618 
members in the House of Lords, as against 670 in the House of 
Commons, Whilst no doubt a large proportion of the Peers are 
hereditary legislators, being the sons and successors of the more 
remote or earlier creations of the nobility, yet there has always been a 
continuous infusion of new blood, the best of the Commoners (without 
violence or force, except on one or more notable occasions, as was 
attempted in the reign of Queen Anne and at the time of the Reform 
Bill of 1832), have from time to time re-animated and revivified the 
body of Peers. They have been chosen from all ranks and conditions 
of men. These selected Lords or their successors sit in the Upper 
House ; they have graduated from the ranks of Diplomatists, mem- 
bers of both Administrations, former Governors or Administrators of 
Colonies, great Soldiers, great Lawyers, Representatives of Com- 
merce, great Divines, and of Literature, of Science, and even of 
Journalism ; great Financiers and Benefactors, and so on. In short 
there are now 100 selected men representative of all that is wise, 
learned, and experienced, and the cream of all that is intellectual in 
the Kingdom. If, then, knowledge, experience, stability, and 
intellect are to count for anything in the Councils of the nation, 
whatever their more substantial acquisitions in the nature of property 
either real, like estates, or personal, like investments, may chance to 
be, at least they are, in the sense pointed out, indeed representative 
men, although now at least non-elected by the democracy, 


THE CONSTITUENT PARTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


The constituent parts of Parliament are (1) the Sovereign sitting 
there in his royal political capacity, and the other three estates of the 
realm, viz., (2) the Lords spiritual, and (3) the Lords temporal (who sit 
together with the Sovereign in one House), and (4) the Commons, who 
sit by themselves in another House. And the Sovereign and these 
three estates together form the great corporation or body politic 
of the United Kingdom, of which the Sovereign is said to be caput 
principium et finis. Now let us see why, by our Constitution and as 
the outcome of what we call a Limited Monarchy, the Executive and 
the Legislature, must together so act as to preserve as it has been 
preserved hitherto, an elastic, yet firm and well-balanced equipoise. 
Lest my own words should destroy the idea intended to be conveyed, 
I will quote ipissima verba, from the language of the renowned Com- 
mentators, as given by Stephen in his work. 

‘It is highly necessary for preserving the balance of the Consti- 
tution that the executive power should be a branch, though not the 
whole, of the legislative. The total union of them, we have seen, 
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would be productive of tyranny, the total disjunction of them would in 
the end produce the same effects by causing that union against which 
it seems to provide. The legislative would soon become tyrannical 
by making continual encroachments and gradually assuming to itself 
the rights of the executive power. Thus the Long Parliament of 
Charles the First, whilst it acted in a constitutional manner, with the 
Royal concurrence, redressed many heavy grievances, and established 
many salutary laws. But when the two Houses assumed the power 
of legislation in exclusion of the Royal authority, they soon after 
assumed likewise the reigns of administration, and in consequence of 
these united powers overturned both Church and State, and estab- 
lished a worse oppression than any they pretended to remedy. To 
hinder, therefore, any such encroachments, the Sovereign is himself a 
part of the Parliament, and as this is the reason of his being so, 
therefore the share of legislation which the Constitution has placed 
in the Crown very properly consists in the power of rejecting, rather 
than resolving, this being sufficient to answer the end proposed, for 
we may apply to the Royal negative in this instance, what Cicero 
observes of the negative of the Roman Tribunes, that the Crown has 
not any power of doing wrong, but merely of preventing wrong from 
being done. The Crown cannot of itself begin any alterations in the 
present established law, but it may approve or disapprove of the 
alterations suggested, and consented to by the two Houses. The 
Legislative, therefore, cannot abridge the executive power of any 
rights which it now has by law without its own consent—since the 
Jaw must perpetually stand as it now does unless all the powers will 
agree to alter it, and herein, indeed, consists the true excellence of the 
English Government, that all the parts of it form a mutual check upon 
each other. In the legislature the people are a check upon the 
nobility, and the nobility a check upon the people; by the mutual 
privilege of rejecting what the other has resolved, while the Sovereign 
is a check upon both, which preserves the executive power from 
encroachments, and this very executive power is again checked and 
kept within due bounds by the two Houses through the privilege they 
have of enquiring into and impeaching and punishing the conduct (not 
indeed of the Sovereign, which would destroy his constitutional 
independence), but which is more beneficial to the public, of his evil 
and pernicious counsellors. Thus every branch of our civil polity 
‘supports and is supported, regulates and is regulated, by the rest, for 
the two Houses naturally drawing in two directions of opposite 
interest, and the prorogative in another still different from them both, 
they mutually keep each other from exceeding their proper limits, 
whilst the whole is prevented from separation and artificially connected 
together by the mixed nature of the Crown, which is part of the 
‘legislature and the sole executive magistrate; like three distinct 
“powers in mechanics, they jointly impel the machine of Government in 
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a direction different from which either acting by itself would have 
done, but at the same time in a direction partaking of each, and 
formed out of all, a direction which constitutes the true line of the 
liberty and happiness of the community.’’ 


LORDS SPIRITUAL. 


As we are not at this moment dealing with the inherent powers. 
of the first estate, the Sovereign, or executive, the next in order are 
the Lords spiritual—the two Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
the Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester, and of 23 other 
Bishops, making 26 Bishops, but only 24 of the Bishops have seats. 
in the House of Lords. Since the Union with Ireland (1801), there 
also sat and voted as representing the Irish Church, an Archbishop 
and three Irish Bishops, but by the Church Act of 1869, it was enacted 
that after January, 1871, no Archbishop or Bishop of the Church in 
Ireland (disestablished by that Act) should be summoned to or be 
qualified to sit in the House of Lords, At one time, and until the 
dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII., amongst spiritual 
Lords were 27 Mitred Abbots and two Priors. The source or 
origin of the right of the Lords spiritual was the right of succession to 
the baronies Norman and Feudal, to which they succeeded, and which 
were inalienable from their respective dignities (vide Hallam’s 
‘*Middle Ages’’). Notwithstanding these baronies, the prelates do 
not strictly rank as ‘‘Peers of the Realm,’’ which is the prevalent 
opinion. They have a right, however, in common with the temporal 
Lords to the appellation of ‘‘Lords of Parliament’’ (see Stamford P.C. 
i and 8, 1 BI, Com. p. 157). The result is that whilst the Lords 
spiritual are in the eye of the law a distinct estate from the Lords 
temporal, and are so distinguished in many Acts of Parliament, yet in 
practice they are usually blended together under the one name of ‘'the 
Lords,"’ They intermix in their votes, and the majority of such inter- 
mixture binds both estates, so that some writers have from this argued 
cogently that the Lords temporal and spiritual are now in reality but 
one estate (Whitelock on ‘'Parliament’’), So now, if a bill should 
pass their House there is no doubt of its validity though every lord 
spiritual should vote against it, as they often threaten to do, as in the 
case of the marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill whenever 
introduced. The Act of Uniformity (I. Eliz., c. 2) was passed with: 
the dissent of all the Bishops. It was held by the Judges (7. Hen. 
8) that the King may hold a Parliament without any spiritual Lords, 
and it was exemplified in the two first Parliaments of Charles the: 
Second, wherein no Bishops were summoned, and until after the 
repeal of the Statute 16, Car. 1, c. 27. On the other hand, Sir 
Edward Coke doubted whether a law would be good if the Lords: 
temporal present were inferior to the Bishops in number, and if every 
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one of those temporal Lords gave his vote to reject the bill. He 
thought such an ‘‘ordinance,’’ and not an Act of Parliament. 


LORDS TEMPORAL. 


Of the Lords temporal it may be said, they are inter se, capable: 
of being classified. Some indeed are non-representative, in a general 
sense, but others are in fact representative peers, and are such as the 
outcome of the several Acts of Union, of the several parts of the 
Kingdom, and certainly their character as such could not be altered 
without interference with the settled conditions of those Acts of Union 
binding as they are upon the Commonwealth. The Lords temporal 
consist exclusively of peers, persons of the rank of nobility, and by 
whatever title of nobility distinguished, dukes, marquesses, earls, 
viscounts, or barons. For the most part these sit in their own right, 
others as already said sit in a representative capacity. These, by the 
several Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland, are elected to repre- 
sent in the House of Lords the Scottish and Irish nobility respectively. 
The Scottish representative peers number 16 and the Irish 28, the 
former elected for one parliament only, the latter for life, and these 
last, therefore, hold their seats in parliament on the same tenure as 
English peers. It is said by the Commentators that the dignity of a 
peerage is to be considered not merely as a title to a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but as a rank in the community. In view of the suggested 
plan of creating for political purposes peers as Earl Grey threatened 
to do in the case of the Reform Bill of 1832, ad hoc, so to speak, it 
is well to pause and consider its dire results. In this view be it 
remembered that even letters patent conferring the dignity of baron 
for life merely would not assist, even if it were feasible, the govern- 
ment of the day, even though the Crown's aid be sought and given, 
as William the Fourth's was forced from him in 1842, for such crea- 
tions for life only do not enable the grantee to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords, nor will such letters patent with the usual writ of 
summons to the house, It was so resolved by the Committee of Privi- 
leges on the 2and of February, 1856, in reference to the peerage which 
had been conferred on Lord Wensleydale, So that peerages limited 
‘to the grantee and the heirs male of his body’’ (which is the usual 
patent of nobility), would be necessary to enable the recipient as an 
hereditary Counsellor of the Crown to take his seat and vote in Par- 
liament, with all its coincident rights and privileges. The existing 
dignitaries admit of the following distribution : First, such as in their 
creation were peerages of England ; secondly, such as were peerages 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain; thirdly, such as were peerages. 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; fourthly, such 
as were peerages of Scotland ; fifthly, such as were peerages of Ire- 
land, the dates of the first class being antecedent to the Union with 
Scotland in 1707 ; of the second class being subsequent to that event 
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and antecedent to the Union with Ireland in 1801 ; of the third class 
heing subsequent to the Union last mentioned ; of the fourth class 
being antecedent to the Union with Scotland ; of the fifth class being 
either antecedent to the Uniom with Ireland or subsequent ; several 
irish peerages having been created since that event under a power 
for creating such peerages contained in the articles of the Irish Union, 
now of these classes, the three first, confer seats in the House of 
Lords, but the fourth and fifth give only a right to elect out of the 
general body of peers’ representatives who are to have 
seats therein. So, as we have seen, the Scottish representative peers 
number 16, and for a single parliament. The Irish representative 
peers number 28 and sit for life in all succeeding parliaments. 


CAN THE CROWN EXPAND THE NUMBER INDEFINITELY ? 


The answer, of course, is ‘'Yes.'’ ‘Taken generally, having regard 
to the Constitution, it may be laid down that the aggregate number 
of the Lords temporal for the time being is indefinite, and may be 
increased at will by the Crown without doing violence to any article 
of the Constitution, and such right has in fact under circumstances 
been exercised, but when such instances come to be carefully exam- 
ined it will be seen that whilst theoretically the right still resides in 
the Crown in practice (save in the case of the Reform Bill of 1832), 
its exercise has been restrained and cautiously used. The King, no 
doubt, is the fons et origo of all titles of nobility. With him as one 
of his most important Royal Prerogatives, rest their selection and 
creation. But even this prerogative has limits, within which it is 
confined, and there are safeguards which our political constitution has 
provided against its improper extension, and here let me quote words 
which clearly define this exercise, ‘‘For one of the principal excel- 
lencies of that constitution is the limitation of the Sovereign’s pre- 
rogative by bounds so certain and notorious that it is impossible 
he should ever exceed them without the consent of the people on the 
one hand, or without on the other a violation of that original con- 
tract which in all states implicitly and in ours most expressly subsists 
between the Prince and the subject. There cannot be a stronger 
proof of that genuine freedom which is the boast of this age and 
country than the power of discussing and examining with decency 
and respect the nature and limits of the prerogative.’’ The just limit- 
ation then of the King’s prerogative is indeed essential to the idea 
of political or civil liberty. It would be an evil day for this country 
if the political liberties of the subjects were depressed by any system 
by which only one estate of the realm could by securing the co-opera- 
tion of the Crown (although that estate of the realm were alone the 
representatives in overwhelming numbers by accidental majorities, 
contributed to by vexed or mixed questions at contested elections, 
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of the Commoners) invade the House of Lords, another and equally 
essential estate of the realm, and by the sudden creation of Com- 
moners by the Crown ad hoc, to take the rank of nobility, overbear 
or overthrow the resistance of the majprity of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and thereby attain the ends of a particular party. That 
indeed would be a blow to the efficacy of parliaments, and a shake 
given to the Constitutional Machine likely to end in disintegration 
and disaster to the State. From the high position of caput princi- 
pium et finis as he is, the sovereign would then have fallen to the 
rank of partisan or cat’s paw, whose interest and assistance could at 
any time be secured to effect their behests, however uncertain their 
mandate on that behalf, by any powerful party with a strong backing 
in the country, headed by a powerful or designing Minister. The 
result is that it is more than improbable that the Crown would in any 
case so act without the sanction of the full parliament, that is to say 
of all the other estates of the realm, and at least if such assent con- 
jointly were impossible, by himself dissolving parliament and appeal- 
ing direct to the people on the question at issue, calling to his aid his 
Privy Councillors for advice and guidance as another of his preroga- 
tives entitles him to do in the case of danger or difficulty, There are 
other good reasons for dreading or avoiding such a drastic remedy. 
The day might arise when the Crown itself might seek to flout the 
people, and to this end create a majority in the House of Lords, on 
the side of the sovereign. The true fact is the delicate structure of our 
Constitution, with its admirable counterpoise and give and take 
action, must be regarded. And one cannot do better than by a quo- 
tation or two exhibit what the strength of that constitution is, and 
what has hitherto become of violent attempts to destroy it in times 
of stress and upheaval. ‘‘Whatever is enacted for law by one or two 
only of the three estates of the realm is no statute, and to it no regard 
is due unless in matters relating to their own privileges. For 
though in the time of the great Rebellion the Commons once passed 
a vote that whatever is enacted or declared for law by the Commons 
in Parliament assembled hath the force of law and all the people of 
this nation are concluded thereby, although the consent and concur- 
rence of the King or House of Peers be not had thereto, yet when 
the Constitution was restored in all its forms it was particularly 
enacted by Statute (13 Car. II., C. 1), that if any person should 
maliciously or advisedly affirm that both or either of the Houses of 
Parliament have any legislative authority without the King, such 
person shall incur all the penalties of a premunire, that is forfeiture 
of lands and goods, imprisonment, and loss of all civil rights.’’ 


CONCLUSION ARRIVED AT— 


So we see that the bond which holds the Constitution firm is prac- 
tically an indissoluble bond, and cannot, without mutual agreement, 
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dissolve itself, and cannot be violently severed from without. The 
foregoing has not been written as a laboured defence of the House 
of Lords, but rather as fresh and brief setting forth of what is known 
to jurists as the very fundamental law of the Constitution. So then 
not in the writer’s language, but in the Commentator’s should this 
article close in defence of which, after all, has been the Constitution 
free and homogenous the envy of other nations. ‘The distinction of 
rank and honours is necessary in every well governed state in order 
to reward such as are eminent for their services to the public and in a 
manner most desirable to individuals, and yet without burden to the 
«<ommunity, exciting thereby an ambitious yet laudable ardour and 
generous emulation in others, and emulation of virtuous ambition is 
a spring of action which, however dangerous or invidious in a mere 
republic or under despotic sway, will certainly be attended with good 
effects under a free monarchy where, without destroying its existence, 
its excesses may be continually restrained by that superior power 
from which all honour is derived. Such a spirit when nationally dif- 
fused gives life and vigour to the community. It sets all the wheels 
of government in motion, which under a wise regulator may be 
directed to any beneficial purpose, and thereby every individual may 
be made subservient to the public good, whilst he principally moves 
to promote his own peculiar views. A body of nobility is also more 
peculiarly necessary in our mixed and compounded constitution in 
‘order to support the rights of both the Crown and the people by form- 
‘ing a barrier to withstand the encroachments of both, It creates and 
preserves that gradual state of dignity which proceeds from the 
peasant to the prince, rising like a pyramid from a broad foundation 
and diminishing to a point as it arises. It is this ascending and con- 
tracting proportion that adds stability to any government, for when 
the departure is sudden from one extreme to another we may pro- 
nounce that State to be precarious. The nobility while thus in a 
general point of view essential to the structure of the Constitution, 
-are of the more particular importance in forming the immediate sup- 
port of the throne accordingly when in the time of the great Rebellion 
the Commons had determined to extirpate Monarchy ; they also voted 
the House of Lords to be useless and dangerous, and since titles of 
nobility are thus expedient to the State ; it is also expedient that their 
-owners should form an independent and separate branch of the legis- 
lature; if they were confounded with the mass of the people and 
‘like them had only a vote in electing representatives, their privileges 
would soon be borne down and overwhelmed by the popular edict, 
which would effectually level all distinctions. It is therefore necessary 
that the body of nobles should have a distinct assembly, distinct 
‘deliberations and distinct powers from the Commons.’’ So here we 
have a reason and a warning, if the people are encouraged to 
-abolish the nobility as part of the Estate of the Realm the time would 
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not be remote when the attempt also to exalt the third estate (as in 
the great rebellion) as only necessary likewise to abolish the Crown as 
well in a case in which the veto of the Crown might be attempted 
to be exercised. 


J. Epmonpson JoeL. 





THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
CANADIANS AND ITS LESSON. 


I. 


THE history of every portion of the Empire ought always to be a 
subject attractive to Englishmen, but especially one cannot help 
thinking that of Canada, the oldest of our Colonies, of whom our 
imperialist poet has written— 
‘* Carry the word to my sisters— 
To the Queens of the East and South, 
I have proven faith in the Heritage 
By more than the word of the mouth ; 
They that are wise may follow 
Ere the world’s war trumpet blows, 
But I—I am first in the battle, 
Said our Lady of the Snows.”’ 


For two reasons especially does Canadian history stand forth as 
a subject of peculiar interest and importance. Firstly on account of 
the great rush of emigration that has lately swept men thither from 
all parts of England. Secondly, and I think chiefly, because in that 
Colony above all others has England been obliged to deal with a 
people alien to her own in race, language, religion and traditions. In 
Canada she grappled for over a century with problems very similar, 
and in fact extraordinarily similar to those that are still facing her 
in Ireland and South Africa. These problems have been successfully 
met and conquered. There is certainly no instance in history of a 
government, by measures whose broadmindedness amounted to the 
most consummate statesmanship, gathering into her fold a people so 
strong in its own glorious tradition, so deeply imbued with a heredi- 
tary hatred of England, as were once the French Canadians. The 
history of this peaceful conquest, though of the profoundest interest, 
is but little known. To realise its true meaning we must go back to 
the very beginning some four centuries ago. 


I.—The making of the French Tradition. 


Imagine the world’s condition at the dawn of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was, so to speak, just beginning to know itself. The 
glorious Renaissance was spreading its new wealth of thought over 
the picturesque old medizval life; the theses of Luther had been 
nailed to the doors of the Church, whence all the power of Rome has 
never again been able to rend them. Italy herself was soon to mourn 
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in every one of her beautiful cities for a lost independence. Francis I., 
proud of his golden spurs newly won in ‘‘the battle of the giants’ 
at Marignano, was leading his kingdom in the long and bitter struggle 
against Charles V.’s gigantic Empire ; in Europe all was filled with 
the activity of a fresh era. But in Northern America nature was still 
asleep. The vast forests beside the Mississippi, the ice-bound lakes 
of Canada lay at rest among their snows. Some scattered tribes of 
Indians moving from hunting-ground to hunting-ground were the only 
representatives of the master—Man. 


On July 24th, 1534, the Breton sailor Jacques Cartier, after an 
arduous voyage through unknown seas, landed on what is now Cana- 
dian soil, and formally claimed the new continent in the name of his 
country, of his king, and of the Christian faith. Ascending C. Gaspé, 
which will be found on maps to the south of the St. Laurence, he 
erected there a cross thirty feet high, on the top of which hung a shield 
emblazoned with three fleur-de-lis and the motto, Vive le roi de 
France. At the foot of this cross he and his men fell on their knees 
and gave thanks. 

Here we have the beginning of the history of Canada. Cartier was 
the first European to set foot in her territories. France had already 
sent out an expedition under a Florentine, Verrazano, to claim her 
share in the New World, just as England had despatched a vessel 
under the Genoese, Caboto (anglicised into John Cabot). But as yet 
no French or English sea-captain had crossed the Atlantic ; and the 
small importance attached to these great discoveries in England of 
that day may be gauged from the fact that Caboto was rewarded for 
his discovery by Henry VII. with a gift of ten pounds. 


In the following year Cartier again crossed the Atlantic, and this 
time boldly ascending the St. Lawrence, to explore westward, dis- 
covered, among other places, two Indian settlements, on whose site 
now stand the cities of Quebec and Montreal. It is to them that 
was first applied the Indian word ‘‘kannata’”’ or ‘‘villages,’’ which has 
since been corrupted into Canada. In 1541 he came for the third 
time, as pioneer of some 200 colonists, who soon afterwards arrived 
under the leadership of De Roberval, a gallant officer of Francis I. 
This was the first attempt at planting a colony in Canada, and like 
nearly all first attempts at colonisation it proved a failure. The unfore- 
seen hardship of the Canadian winter carried off about fifty out of the 
two hundred settlers. De Roberval was then recalled to serve in the 
great European wars between Francis I. and Charles V., and the 
colonists departed with him. For the next fifty years there is almost 
a blank in the history of French Canada. The hardy fishermen, Bre- 
tons, Basques and Normans, continued to search for cod and other 
fish off the northern shores. It seems, we may add, by no means 
improbable that they had originally discovered the value of these 
waters everi before the days of Columbus, for Caboto on his first 
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arrival noticed that the natives already knew the Basque name for 
cod, Bacalléos.1 


* * * * * * * * 


At the end of the 16th century there begins a fresh era of activity. 
During this period the French form two northern colonies on the 
mainland ; Acadie (since named Nova Scotia by James I., our first 
Scotch King) and Canada. The earliest attempt, that of the Marquis 
de la Roche (another Breton) was again a failure. His colony of 
forty (mostly gaol-birds) was left stranded on a desert island, while 
a storm drove his ship so far out to sea that he found it safest to 
return to France. It was therefore not until five long years had gone 
by that his unfortunate colonists could be released from the island, 
by which time their number was reduced to twelve men, who seemed, 
we are told, little above the level of wild animals. But in 1603 a fresh 
batch of settlers arrived in Acadie pioneered by the great explorer, 
Champlain (whose name still lives in that of his discovery, Lake 
Champlain), founded the town of Port Royal, and then, when success 
seemed within their grasp, were obliged to return to France owing 
to the failure of the French company which had sent them. But in 
1610 the deserted houses of Port Royal were re-peopled by new 
colonists, who, however, succumbed in their turn to a fresh danger. 
The English after several failures had now established themselves on 
the coast of America, and were beginning to view with extreme 
jealousy these French arrivals. Captain Argall, of an English war- 
ship, attacked some of the new-comers on Mt. Desert Island, and 
carried them all off into captivity except fifteen whom he turned loose 
in an open boat, and then burnt Port Royal. This outrage (perpe- 
trated in time of peace) is the first of a class that afterwards became 
of almost yearly occurrence, showing an equally savage dispusition 
on either side. Argall’s justification was that England claimed the 
territory of Acadie as a discovery of Caboto a hundred years earlier. 
But at the peace of 1632 it was formally surrendered by Charles I. to 
Richelieu. Acadie, therefore, remained French, but it never attained 
to any great prosperity. On the northern shores of the St. Lawrence, 
and not on this territory of Acadie, or Nova Scotia, was it that the 
French were destined to establish their race and language. 

In Canada itself, owing to the energy of that great man, De 
Champlain, the father of New France as he has been well named, 
matters fared somewhat better. Making Quebec his headquarters, he 
organised there the felling of trees, the building of houses and even- 
tually erected a stone fort. Meanwhile, through trackless forests 
inhabited by hostile and intensely cruel natives, he pushed his explor- 
ations into the unknown country. He was the first European to visit 
Lake Champlain, Lake Ontario and Lake Huron. He allied himself 


1 Mentioned by Bourinot, in “Canada” (Story of the Nations Series), and by 
Garneau, “ Historie du Canada.” 
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with the Hurons and Algonquins and twice defeated their oppressors 
the Iroquois of the Five Nations. Attacked by the English in 1628, 
he refused to surrender Quebec, though the whole population of the 
place did not amount to a hundred people. In the following year 
three British men-of-war compelled his starving garrison to come to 
terms ; but in 1632 the town was restored by Charles I. to Richelieu. 
In 1633 De Champlain with two hundred fresh colonists returned to 
Quebec, where he was received with the most heartfelt enthusiasm. 
At Christmas he died ; but not until he had struck deep the roots of 
a colony, which under Richelieu, and, later on, under Colbert’s foster- 
ing care, soon began to show signs of growth and development. In 
1642 Montreal was built. In 1651 the Canadian population had 
increased in number to a total of 2,300 inhabitants. 


From the very first, however, the destiny of the colony was to be 
war ; war against the red man, war against the white man. Constant 
sea fights took place off its shores between French and English ves- 
sels. Moreover De Champlain had, perhaps unavoidably, made 
enemies of the powerful Iroquois, hitherto deemed invincible in North 
America. They were known as the people of the Five Nations, 
because they consisted of five allied tribes, each sub-divided into two 
or three lesser bodies. Owing to their constant victories, they called 
themselves the Ongue-honwe, meaning the people who are superior 
to others, a name which justly singled them out as the most formid- 
able champions of their race. It was the boast of their warriors that 
they knew how to advance like the fox to attack like the lion, and to 
retire with the swiftness of a bird. 


On Champlain’s death the Iroquois at once began their raids into 
the territory of the French and their allies the Hurons. In 1642 Mon- 
treal was founded, but it remained for two years practically in a state 
of siege. The hardy colonists tilled their land each with his gun 
beside him for defence. In 1648 and the following years the Iroquois 
threw themselves with desperate fury upon the Hurons. Seven hun- 
dred women and old men of this unfortunate tribe were massacred 
at the missionary village of St. Joseph; four hundred more of St. 
Ignace ; and at St. Louis eighty warrors were killed fighting to the 
last. The whole people, gradually overpowered by numbers, for a 
time disappears from history. A few dozens sought refuge in Quebec. 
The rest were dead or scattered. 

The French remained powerless, because their whole colony could 
not raise more than a few hundred armed men; sufficient only to 
defend its towns. The Iroquois, many of whom now possessed guns, 
could raid right through the settlements, kill the labourers in the 
fields, hide in the trees round the houses at night, and set the whole 
country ablaze. In their war-canoes they paddled up and down the 
St. Lawrence, even beneath Quebec, decked out with the warriors’ 
panoply of paint and feathers, brandishing their tomahawks, and 
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shouting fierce threats at the defenders above. There were some- 
times two or three skirmishes in one day. Never a month passed 
without the loss of men, whose places could not be filled. Prisoners 
were constantly tortured and burnt alive. In 1660 seven hundred 
Iroquois started to make a clear sweep of the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, and were only prevented from carrying out their object by a 
hero named Daulac and his devoted band of sixteen French lads, who 
had solemnly sworn neither to give nor accept quarter. Supported 
by fifty or sixty Huron and Algonquin allies, they held the enemy in 
check for ten days. The Hurons then fled, but the French stood 
their ground, and died on it to the last man; not, however, until 
they had inflicted such losses on the Redskins as to send them home 
disheartened. 

During this period one almost thinks that a single decisive defeat 
might have imperilled the very existence of the whole Canadian settle- 
ment. But in 1663, at Colbert’s suggestion, it was taken by the 
young King Louis XIV. from the company of the Cent Associés, and 
turned into a royal colony. In 1666 the governor, having been rein- 
forced by about 2,000 armed men, including the fine Savoyard regi- 
ment of Carignan, which had lately distinguished itself in Hungary 
against the Turks, was able to take the offensive, and after two suc- 
cessful raids brought the formidable Iroquois to terms. 

At this point we must turn to another class of men, without whom 
no description of early Canada would be complete, namely, that of the 
great explorers, who pushed the fame and the religion of France far 
into the unknown world. In most cases Jesuits, who with a breviary 
at their waist and a crucifix in hand sought the utmost boundaries 
of the New Continent—to them Christ’s new domain,—often to 
become martyrs for the faith, to die burnt at the stake. It is here 
impossible to do more than record a few names on the roll of honour. 
Pére Allouez, who in one journey travelled 2,000 leagues and preached 
to no less than fifteen hitherto unvisited tribes. Jolliet and Pére Mar- 
quette, who discovered the Mississippi, and René Lasalle, who, armed 
and equipped only with the weapons and appliances of the 17th cen- 
tury, sailed down the Mississippi out into the Gulf of Mexico—one of 
the most wonderful journeys in the world’s history—founding on his 
way the colony of Louisiana. These are perhaps the principal voyages 
of discovery out of many that go to glorify the French tradition in 
Canada. 

With the year 1682 we may be said, roughly speaking, to arrive 
at the beginning of the life and death struggle between the English 
and French, which ended in 1759 with the two battles outside Quebec. 
There were now in America thirteen colonies under British rule, 
though not all originally British in blood. 

The chances of success certainly lay with the English-speaking 
colonies. They were superior in industrial and commercial energy. 
Not only did they far outnumber the French, but they could rely upon 
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the assistance of a mother-country more powerful on the sea, and, 
politically, in a far sounder condition. A still more important advan- 
tage of the English colonies lay in their greater freedom. They each 
possessed, at all events, the right of assembling to discuss their local 
affairs, and although the government in London claimed the authority 
to levy taxes from them, as everyone knows, without permitting them 
to discuss either the method of collection or even of expenditure, 
nevertheless they could boast a measure of local freedom far above 
that enjoyed in the colonies of other nations. In this respect the 
French were singularly unfortunate. ‘‘L’Etat c’est moi,’’ said Louis 
XIV., and Canada was considered part of the état. It was ruled by 
the governor (usually a soldier), the Intendant, a finance minister, and 
the Bishop. These chief magistrates appointed a council and issued 
ordinances which had the weight of laws. Every effort to accord the 
people a share in the management of their state was systematically 
repressed by order of the home government. When, for instance, 
Count Frontenac, governor in 1672, tried to assemble the different 
orders of the colony, the clergy, the noblesse, the judiciary and the 
third estate, according to the old institutions of France, the French 
King promptly rebuked him for this attempt to establish a semblance 
of popular government.? Such -administrations by officialdom, all 
over the world produce corruption and inefficiency ; rule for the good 
of the official class and not of the country. 

To keep the people under such tutelage is simply to pave the way 
for a change of masters. In Canada it produced the following con- 
dition. It enabled the French colony eventually to settle down under 
English rule,—that is under the rule of a people until then their 
bitterest hereditary enemy. The most ardent Franco-phil has been 
obliged to admit that within the British Empire he enjoys a personal, 
and also a provincial (one might almost say a national) freedom which 
was unknown in the days of ancient France. He must feel that even 
to-day, if his colony were restored to France or given over to America, 
it would enjoy no greater measure of personal freedom or govern- 
mental independence than within the British Empire ; possibly not so 
much. In this manner all separatist tendencies are allayed. They 
could lead to no greater measure of provincial liberty, and might pro- 
duce an opposite result. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate feature of these wars between the 
English and French was the fact that neither side scrupled about 
employing the Indian tribes against the enemy. The results were 
terrible. ‘‘Long years of stealthy murderous warfare, of ruined 
villages, of white captives tortured or sold into slavery, of Indian 
wigwams heavy with the scalp locks of slaughtered settlers,’’ is the 
description of the period given by Mr. J. Huntly McCarthy in his 
masterly ‘‘Short History of the United States.’ And elsewhere he 


2 Bourinot, ‘The Story of Canada.” Page 164. 
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speaks of ‘‘ the many hundred nights when sounds like the laughter 
of fiends scared villagers from their sleep, and when men, women and 
children huddled together in some house well built to stand a siege.” 
Under such circumstances racial hatred between white and red man, 
and between French and English became fearfully embittered 

In the year 1689 the Iroquois, partly owing to encouragement by 
an English Governor (of New Amsterdam, which had in 1664 been 
captured from the Dutch and re-christened New York), but mainly 
owing to the treacherous seizure of their chiefs by the French, made 
a sudden raid into Canada, resulting among other events in the ter- 
rible massacre at Lachine. This unfortunate village was surprised, 
and its inhabitants, about 200 in number, subjected to every kind of 
barbarity. The scene says Professor Bryce, ‘‘beggars description.’’ 
Most of the men were killed fighting among the flaming houses, but 
the women were seized and tortured, those with child ripped up, 
others compelled to roast their own children alive. 

It was in this school of war against man and against nature that 
the French Canadians learnt the lesson of hardihood and tenacity. As. 
a body politic their ideas remained stunted, but individually they 
developed into a race of adventurers more hardy than the Europeans 
from whom they traced descent, more tenacious of purpose than the 
Indians among whom they lived, in fact a splendid weapon in the 
hands of an able leader. In 1689, the Count de Frontenac, a relative 
of Mme. de Maintenon, but a gallant old veteran now 72 years of age, 
arrived in Canada for his second term of governorship, and soon 
roused both men and women to fresh enthusiasm. In 1692 he was 
able to raise a force of 2,300 men with which he invaded the Iroquois 
territory and drove out their tribes. Meanwhile he had not forgotten 
their allies, the English. In 1690 he sent out three expeditions, each 
of which successfully devastated a small English settlement. The 
English replied by raising a fleet and army which quickly conquered 
the weak French colony of Acadie, and then with 35 ships and 2,000 
men laid siege to Quebec itself, defended by Frontenac with a gar- 
rison of only 1,200 men. But here the old soldier showed a bold front. 
When called on to currender he refused to acknowledge ‘‘the 
usurper,’’ William III., and replied that the only answer he would 
send would come from the mouth of his guns. The besiegers landed, 
but could effect nothing. After some weeks of siege, they retired 
with damaged ships from before Quebec. 

Thus amid constant warfare, out of the life-and-death struggle 
against the English arose the French-Canadian Tradition, founded 
on the heroic struggle of a weaker people against a stronger. That 
England should have prevailed was doubtless better for the world, 
especially for the new world ; because the British race was then, ‘at 
all events, more capable of colonising than the French. Yet the brave 
exploits of those days are fondly remembered by historians. Of these 
past triumphs we may give one instance. 
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It was during this war that a French sea-captain named d’ Iberville, 
the hero of a hundred adventures, set sail for Hudson Bay with five 
ships, to attack the British forts, each of which had already been 
taken and retaken several times. Here occurred the most glorious 
episode among all his wonderful exploits. D’Iberville’s vessel, the 
‘*Pelican’’ (fifty guns), surrounded by huge blocks of ice, became 
separated from the rest of the fleet. At this juncture he suddenly 
found himself shut in by three British ships, the ‘‘Hampshire’’ (fifty- 
six guns), the ‘‘Hudson Bay”’ (thirty-two guns) and the ‘‘Dehring’’ 
(thirty-two guns). It seemed as if the Frenchmen’s fate was sealed. 
But D’ Iberville, far from being dismayed, boldly attacked his enemies, 
sank the ‘‘Hampshire,’’ made a prize of the ‘‘Hudson Bay,’’ and 
chased the ‘‘Dehring’’ out of range. It is probably one of the most 
successful naval actions in the history of French warfare against 
England, and will never be forgotten. 

In 1713 Louis XIV. defeated in Europe, was ready to resign colonial 
advantages. The Peace of Utrecht, therefore, bereft France of Acadie, 
Newfoundland and Hudson’s Bay, leaving her only Cape Breton 
Isle, Prince Edward Island, Louisiana and Canada—an immense gain 
for England, which is often overlooked by hostile critics of Queen 
Anne’s Tory ministry. And for thirty years (1713 to 1743) there 
follows an era of comparative peace in the history of the colony, until 
the war of Austrian Succession in 1743 again spread a ferment of 
activity throughout the new world. It is not our intention here to 
detail the various phases of these last seventeen years, which are 
described in every history. Yet their story is in reality the epic of a 
people. On both sides there are innumerable glorious episodes. The 
fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, reputed impregnable, 
yet twice captured by the English blue-jackets, soldiers and colonists ; 
the battles of Fort Duquesne and of the Carillon, where the French 
were victorious against odds of three to one ; all these achievements 
deserve to be immortalised in some great poem. And finally the 
fateful battle of Quebec, in which two patriot leaders fell,—there are 
few finer themes in history. But as far as this essay is concerned, 
it is only necessary to repeat their names, for every English reader 
to recall the heroic struggle that ended in Canada’s becoming a pro- 
vince of the Empire. 

This then is the French Canadian tradition. 

Who, in studying these pages of history, would guess that the 
people which had fought so long and so desperately against England, 
could, within a hundred years, have become loyal supporters of a 
‘ British Canada and of the British Empire? That this change is due 
to wise governmental measures will, I think, be plainly seen in the 
record of the succeeding century, and is a fact which among future 
ages will certainly go far to immortalise the imperial organisation of 


Great Britain. 
H. G. BERKELEY. 





AN INTERROGATORY NOTE ON THE 
FRANCHISE OF WOMEN. 


SociaL reform has not been, nor will it ever be, individually ethical 
in its tendency. This sociologists, aided by older writers such as 
Bentham and Mill, are rapidly coming to realise. 

It is obvious, of course, that on social matters the social ideal is 
the important element just as on individual matters the individual ideal 
is vital. Yet to understand this simple fact, as simple as that an 
artist’s ideal is artistic and a scientist’s scientific, is really to turn 
one’s eyes in a new direction and see old problems in a new light. It 
is thus that I would ask the reader to view the franchise problem. 
It is a social question, not individual, and as such it is controlled by 
social needs. 

Had it been possible for some nations to be governed wisely by 
absolute dictatorships, these would have survived irrespective of the 
ethical weakness of such method of government. The fact that none 
such do exist is proof of lack of efficiency. It is because the repre- 
sentative ideal has a State value, and not because it has an individual 
one, that it exists in one form or another all over the world. 

The more perfect the form that representation takes, the greater 
will be the number of talented and experienced individuals to choose 
from as State advisers and critics. This is the real value of this 
method of government, all other factors are subsidiary. Reduced 
to the one essential consideration, it is the discovery and utilization 
of as many forms of social talent as offer themselves to be selected. 
It is because women are different from men mentally that we may 
expect a new source of talent to be drawn upon if we can devise some 
system adequate for the purpose. 

In order, however, to reach this new supply and utilise it we must 
understand how to reach that part of the nation which is most 
womanly, that has most fully developed the distinctive features which 
separate it from the manly, It is here where the difficulty of the 
problem becomes apparent. 

Broadly speaking, no man is wholly a man, no woman wholly a 
woman, every individual has some elements of the other sex much 
or little developed in his or her nature. So that masculine and 
feminine, manly and womanly, are not absolute, but relative terms. 
This is common medical knowledge that has been known for hundreds 
of years, but only recently understood in its full significance. 

Men may be on this basis divided into three groups. (1) The 
type that is characteristic of its sex, the manly or masculine man. (2) 
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The type that is womanly, or feminine. (3) The type that is very 
little sexed, and looks on sexual things either with distaste or an 
unhealthy curiosity. There are three corresponding types of women. 

In each case, it is the first type, the manly man, or the womanly 
woman, that is characteristic of its sex, and is socially of value. This 
is so not only for reproductive reasons, but because the fullest 
sexualised types lead a healthier life, and mentally are more original, 
healthy, and sane. 

The man’s representative problem is simpler than the woman’s, 
because the manly man, being combative and strongly individualistic, 
is self-assertive, and controls the womanly man and the relatively 
asexual person, and when representation was given to man it was 
given largely because the manly type of man demanded it. 

In the woman’s problem the reverse tendency exists. The 
masculine woman is self-assertive, the asexual. woman wishes to 
banish all sex-beauty which she does not feel and understand from 
life, and both are demonstrative, and tend to dominate the woman 
who is womanly. Representation for women is not therefore on the 
same basis as for men. The relation of culture to voting capacity 
presents equal difficulties for either sex. 

The womanly woman represents womanhood, but she is not self- 
assertive, is inclined to prefer a private home life to a public one, 
cares in a private but not in a public manner for political things, and 
is too fond of her children to desire to spend much of her time at 
public meetings. In all organizations, therefore, that women 
develope, if they are arranged on this public and masculine plan, the 
masculine woman, who likes publicity, who is either unmarried or if 
married often neglectful of her home, will tend to predominate, and 
she will in most cases be supported by the asexual woman. The 
control of the committee-room and the platform means also largely 
the control of propaganda and ideas generally. A masculine ideal 
modified by non-sexual tendencies will, therefore, tend to be voiced 
and represented, and the womanly woman, by the passing of an 
unmodified woman’s franchise bill, will be increasingly controlled by 
the masculine woman to the nation’s permanent loss. 

In the Colonies and the United States, where the franchise move- 
ment has gone farther than in Europe, there is much medical and 
non-medical evidence to support the belief that sex ideals are in a 
temporarily or permanently decadent condition, 

Further, the whole object of the woman’s movement, which is to 
emancipate woman as woman, will be defeated. The predominance 
of masculine and asexual women will strengthen unhealthily the man’s 
influence and woman’s ideals will be lost. Men will thus become 
more masterful, less chivalrous, and tend to dominate by force sex 
relations that should be gracious, pleasing, and self-enlarging in their 
altruism. Woman will for these reasons be subordinated by her own 
mistaken efforts to free herself. 
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This is not a little matter, this biological aspect of the question, 
as every medical man knows, and the whole of the influence of woman 
and man on society will have, sooner or later, to be studied from this 
point of view. In literature there is reason to believe that the 
womanly woman’s influence, such as is seen in the works of Charlotte 
Bronte and Jane Austin, will survive rather than the work of the 
masculine woman, such as George Eliot. This is not because the 
former is better as literature, but because it is more individual and 
unique. In art the same womanly tendency is beginning to be felt. 
Kate Greenaway headed a whole movement in which women have 
shown special aptitude, and such pictures as those of Mme. Le Brun’s 
survive for a like reason. It is worth noting in this connection that 
so far from increased emancipation and education having led to 
greater sex harmony, it has as far as one can judge favoured during 
this same period a discourteous attitude of man to woman, and woman 
shows particularly in those countries where her economic liberty is 
most considered less pleasure than formerly both in the home and in 
the child. Prostitution and moral depravity generally are in great 
part related to the masculine woman and the feminine man, and the 
same may be said of crime. 

These facts do not necessarily favour any reactionary spirit, but 
they strongly suggest that emancipation has net proceeded upon 
healthy lines, and prove that the healthy sex, friendliness of man and 
woman, has been in some unfortunate way disturbed, 

I do not wish to extend this paper beyond its legitimate limits, or 
it would be easily possible to show that both in social and domestic 
life different types of women have widely different habits and ideals, 
that it is the womanly woman who influences the man socially, and 
gives by this influence to him and to herself, as well as to society, a 
larger and a fuller life. 

Not, therefore, as an opponent of woman’s franchise, but as one 
who wishes to see the woman’s influence grow stronger, I would raise 
two questions for serious consideration. 


(1.) If woman is given the franchise, what specialised womanly 
form is it to take ? 
It ought not to be a copy of the man’s position. 


(2.) What precautions will be taken to keep the womanly woman's. 
influence supreme? 


J. Lionec Tayver. 





THE MONTH. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


UNLIKE his invertebrate predecessor, our present Premier is a man 
of settled convictions ; and he is further a man of 

Our Premier courage, and a man with a settled determination 
for Peace. to carry out his principles in practice, and to do 
his utmost to secure the realisation of his high 

ideals. He is not merely a man of peace, but a worker for peace. 
In his first public utterance as Premier, he set before himself the 
noble ideal of an international League of Peace, and he is now 
steadily working towards the accomplishment of that purpose. Com- 
bating in the first issue of ‘‘The Nation’’—our old friend ‘‘The 
Speaker’ in a new dress, and under the editorship of Mr. H. W. 
Massingham—the suggestion that it would be ill-etimed, incon 
venient, and mischievous for Great Britain or any other Power to raise 
at the fortheoming Hague Conference the question of the limitation 
of armaments, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman points out that ''The 
original Conference at the Hague was convened for the purpose of 
raising this very question, and in the hope that the Powers might 
arrive at an understanding calculated to afford some measure of relief 
from an excessive and ever-increasing burden, . . . It was 
desirable in 1898 to lighten the burden of armaments; but that 
consummation is not less desirable to-day, when the weight of the 
burden has been enormously increased.’’ Further, he urges, ‘‘Since 
the first Hague Conference was held, the points of disagreement 
between the Powers have become not more, but less acute ; they are 
confined to a far smaller field ; the sentiment in favour of peace, so 
far as can be judged, has become incomparably stronger and more 
constant ; and the idea of arbitration and the peaceful adjustment of 
International disputes has attained a practical potency, and a moral 
authority undreamt of in 1898.’’ ‘‘We,’’ he adds, ‘‘have already 
given earnest of our sincerity by the considerable reductions that have 
been effected in our naval and military expenditure, as well as by 
the undertaking that we are prepared to go further, if we find a 
similar disposition in other quarters. Our delegates, therefore, will 
not go into the Conference empty-handed.’’ And, answering the 
objection that ‘‘our example will count for nothing, because our 
preponderant naval position will still remain unimpaired,’’ he 
declares : ‘‘I do not believe it. The sea power of this country implies 
no challenge to any single State or group of States. I am persuaded 
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that throughout the world that power is recognised as non-aggressive, 
and innocent of designs against the independence, the commercial 
freedom, and the legitimate development of other States. . . 

Our known adhesion to those two dominant principles—the indepen- 
dence of nationalities and the freedom of trade—entitles us of itself 
to claim that if our fleets be invulnerable, they carry with them no 
menace across the waters of the world, but a message of the most 
cordial goodwill, based on a belief in the community of interests 
between nations.’’ 


It is indeed a great thing that at the opening of the second Hague 
Conference we should have in power in this country 

The a Premier fully entitled, by reason of the over- 
Wrecker. whelming defeat of the war-mongers and the tariff- 
mongers, to speak in this fashion on behalf of the 

land we love. How bitterly the Jingoes resent their defeat in January, 
1906, is shown by the mischievously partisan and utterly unpatriotic 
speeches delivered by Mr. Arthur Lee and Mr. Balfour during the 
debate on the naval estimates. ‘‘Do not let us make ourselves 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world,’’ said Mr. Lee, and he should be 
‘a good judge’’ on such a point, ‘‘by going before the Conference 
with a bait held out of one Dreadnought which might be dropped, as 
if we were putting out a piece of toasted cheese to catch unwary mice. 
Our rivals were not fools, and would not be caught by such a bait.’ 
While Mr. Balfour declared that when the Premier went to the Hague 
Conference, and said: ‘‘We come before you with an earnest of our 
peace-loving intentions; look how we have reduced the Army 
Estimates and the Navy Estimates,’’ the foreign diplomatist would 
turn as a commentary—("‘At your suggestion!’’ interpolated Sir 
Henry, with a directness and point that made his shuffling adversary 
wince)—to the speeches made by the Minister for War and the 
representatives of the Admiralty ; and he will say, ‘‘On what prin- 
ciple do you come with these reductions? You claim to the British 
people that while effecting economies you have increased both your 
naval and your military strength, and you come and ask foreign 
nations not to diminish their expenditure, but to diminish their 
strength. Therefore, at the very moment you boast you are 
increasing your own strength, you are asking foreign nations to 
diminish their’s.’’ These attacks upon the Premier’s peace pro- 
posals were absolutely unpatriotic, and uncalled for. From his action 
in regard to this matter, and in regard to the Education Bill and the 
Plural Voting Bill of last year, it is clear that Mr. Balfour has simply 
turned wrecker, and that—unless deterred, as in the case of the 
Trades Disputes Bill, by considerations as to the interests of his own 
party—he is prepared to thwart and oppose to the utmost of his power 
all the efforts, no matter how good or how praiseworthy in themselves, 
of. his successors. 















Cc 
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Happily, ‘‘C.B.’’ is not the man to run away from his guns; and, 
amid loud Ministerial cheers, he clearly and 
“C.B.” Sticks definitely re-stated his position. ‘‘So far,’’ he 
to his Guns. said, ‘‘from doing any harm in bringing forward 
the question of the limitation of armaments, I 
conceive it is our duty to bring it forward, holding the opinions we 
do, and holding the opinion that there is a great movement of feeling 
among thinking people of all nations, and especially a great movement 
in favour of arbitration, of the peaceful settlement of disputes, and 
of some escape from the enormous expenditure involved in the present 
system. I, for my part, should not have thought I was doing right, 
and should not have continued to hold the office I occupy if I had not 
used any power I have to give encouragement to, and help on as much 
as I can, that feeling. There is no sinister intention or purpose in 
this country. We have no desire to force upon any Power a reduction 
of armaments, even if we could. We have no desire to interfere with 
the proper discretion of those who know best their own interests and 
the desires and wishes of their own people. But knowing the feeling 
and desires of the people of this country, we have desired and do stil? 
desire to place ourselves in the front rank of those who think that the 
warlike attitude of the Powers to each other, as displayed in the 
excessive growth of armaments, is a curse to Europe, and that the 
sooner it is checked, in however moderate a degree, the better.’’ 


We rejoice that the Premier sticks to his guns in this manly, straight- 
forward fashion. But we cannot but feel that 


Our despite the reductions in the Army and Navy 
Three-Power [Estimates there is ample room for still further 
Navy. reductions ; and, in the interests alike of peace 


abroad and of the social reforms so long over-due 
at home, we cannot but urge that such reductions should have been 
effected forthwith. It is something that Mr. Haldane can show a 
reduction of some two and a half millions sterling on the Army 
Estimates, as compared with last year ; but in the ten years 1896-7 
to 1906-7 the estimates, on a peace footing only, increased by no 
less than eleven and three-quarter millions, without any corresponding 
growth in efficiency. With the granting of self-government to the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies, it should at once be 
possible to greatly reduce and ultimately to recall the Imperial 
garrison in South Africa. With the ‘‘Russian menace’’ to India 
removed for at least a generation to come, we can have no need, 
given a sane and honest foreign policy, for ‘‘a striking force’’ of 
160,000 men. While, if our Navy is efficient, there can be no need 
for so great a home force as 300,000 men ; and, if our Navy is not 
efficient, not even a territorial army ten times as great could save us 
from being starved into surrender, and that without any foreign force 
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being landed on our shores. The ‘‘blue water school,’’ which regards 
the Navy as our first, our second, and our third line of defence, is 
right. In spite of the ‘‘blue funk school,’’ which fears a Russian 
attack on India, and views with alarm the Channel Tunnel scheme— 
a scheme which, as a great civilising force and a great promoter of 
peace, we wish every success—we must steadily reduce our military 
expenditure to the 1894-5 standard. And even our naval expenditure 
can very safely be kept within much narrower bounds than at present. 
While Mr. E. Robertson (Secretary to the Admiralty) was able to 
point to the abandonment of the old pernicious system of raising 
money for naval works by means of loans ; while, as compared with 
last year’s estimates, he was able to show ‘‘a nominal reduction’’ of 
£500,000, but ‘‘an actual reduction’ of £1,500,000, and ‘‘a real 
saving’’ of about £2,000,000; and, as compared with the gross 
expenditure of three years ago, a reduction of £ 8,000,000 ; still, 
according to his own figures, we have not merely a two-Power, but 
more than a three-Power Navy. It is something that the total 
provision for new construction this year is 49,227,000, as against 
410,859,000 last year—a reduction of £1,632,000, and that of the 
three Dreadnoughts one will be dropped if the Hague Conference 
turns out well. But, according to the return asked for by Mr. 
Franklin Thomasson, whereas during the past ten years France, 
Germany, and Russia have added of new construction a tonnage of 
1,108,000, we have added 1,132,000, thus, as Mr. Robertson put it, 
exceeding by a Dreadnought the combined construction, not of two, 
but of three Powers. 








































Further, Mr. Robertson added that ‘‘it cost Russia £93 per ton to 
build, Germany £97, and France £/124, while it cost 

Why Set Britain only £88 per ton.’’ And he pointed out 
the Pace? that, whereas ‘‘as to the old types of ships, we have 
an undoubted superiority over France and Germany 

put together,’’ as to the new types, we should have two years from now 
three battleships (Dreadnoughts) and three cruisers (Invincibles) 
completed, and neither France nor Germany would have a single ship 
to meet them; and, while in the autumn of 1910, three and a half 
years from now, we should have eight, or it might be nine, battleships 
completed and three cruisers, France would only have completed two 
battleships, and Germany would have four battleships and three 
cruisers. It is, therefore, abundantly clear that we, who can build 
not only much more cheaply, but much more quickly than other 
nations, and can thus well afford to let other nations make the pace, 
are ourselves setting the pace, and a most ruinous pace it is. Mr. 
T. Gibson Bowles, an acknowledged authority on naval matters, has 
shown —(‘'Tribune,’’ March 7th)—that in the construction of a battle- 
ship, thanks to Free Trade and thanks to our industrial superiority, 
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‘‘we can beat any other country by twenty-one months.’’ And, as 
he well says, ‘‘The result of this is stupendous. We need only wait 
till our ablest rival has laid the keel of a battleship, and has been 
twenty-one months at work upon her, and then order the corres- 
ponding ship of our own. Both the ships will be in the water and 
ready for action at the same date, but we shall have the advantage, 
first, of beginning to spend our money nearly two years later, and, 
secondly, of having two years’ extra improvements in armour, guns, 
and gun-mountings.’’ Surely, under such conditions, to set the pace 
as we are setting it to-day is a most foolish, wasteful, and suicidal 
policy. Why continue to set the pace? With our present great 
preponderance, we can well afford to hold our hands, Hague Confer- 
ence or no Hague Conference. __If our rivals followed our example, 
well and good. _If not, we could readily give them one year’s start 
before ordering corresponding vessels of our own, and still launch our 
ships some nine months ahead of theirs. The Prime Minister might 
well, therefore, take his courage in both hands, and not only frankly 
offer at the Hague Conference to reduce our Navy to the two-Power 
standard, but also pledge this country to undertake no new construc- 
tion in advance of our rivals. At the very least, since, as Sir Charles 
Dilke has pointed out, it is now universally recognised on the 
Continent of Europe that the policy of commerce destroying is 
impossible to carry out in war, we should cut down our naval pro- 
gramme by the five commerce-destroyers at present provided for. 


The ‘‘Tribune’”’ announces on high authority that in his forthcoming 
Budget the Chanceller of the Exchequer 

Mr. Asquith and intends to introduce a first instalment of 
Old-Age Pensions. Ojd-age Pensions; and commenting 
upon the matter in his leading article of 

March 12th the Editor declares that ‘‘with the possible exception of a 
great reform for the ‘colonisation of England’ and the rejuvenation 
of the village by the liberation of the land, there is no conceivable 
social reform which promises so much relief to misery, so real an 
alleviation of unmerited suffering,’’ while the writer of a special article 
on the subject in the same issue says :—‘‘The Government’s complete 
scheme, it is to be hoped, is not merely to make some better provision 
for old age than dependence upon the cold charity of the Poor-law. 
It is also to be hoped that it will cover the whole area of social life, 
and make dependence of any sort less necessary. In rural England, at 
least, the remedy stands ready to their hands. A scheme of land 
reform which would open up the land for the labourer would lead to 
an immense decrease, if not the total disappearance, of pauperism. 
Old-age Pensions are urgently demanded, but still more are those 
other reforms which will lead to a diminution of poverty and the crea- 
| tion of a larger possibility for sturdy social and economic independ- 
ence, The statesman who gives the poor an honoured pension in the 
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place of the degradation of pauperism will win a rich reward in the 
thankfulness of the people. But a still greater prize awaits him who 
can save them from dependence upon either.’’ This year, unhappily, 
the Government can only give a small instalment of Old-age Pensions, 
and can do little or nothing in regard to land reform. But if, as we 
hope they will, they now make a beginning with Old-age Pensions, 
then next year, with an up-to-date assessment of the land values of 
the United Kingdom ready to their hands, they will be able by the 
taxation of land values not merely to raise ample funds for Old-age 
Pensions, but to force into use the great area of land at present held 
idle, thus ‘‘colonising our own country,’’ ‘‘rejuvenating the villages,”’ 
and securing to the workers of both town and country ‘‘a larger 
possibility for sturdy social and economic independence.’’ As we 
have repeatedly demonstrated, if, following Richard Cobden’s advice, 
we were to levy upon the values of to-day the land tax of 4s. in the £ 
now levied upon the values of more than 200 years ago, we should 
realise from £/40,000,000 to £50,000,000 a year, and could not merely 
establish Old-age Pensions, but also abolish all the taxes now levied 
on food, provide for the payment of members and of election expenses, 
and possibly take 2d. off the Income Tax as well ; while the tax being 
levied upon the full value of all land, whether put to use or held idle, 
would force into use the 26,000,000 acres now lying derelict. Some 
9,000,000 acres of this land might be, and should be, re-forested, and, 
if reforested, would give employment directly and indirectly to some 
600,000 men ; while some 12,000,000 acres consist of good cultivable 
land capable of supporting a family to every five or ten acres. At 
ten acres to the family this would mean 1,200,000 families—or 
6,000,000 men, women, and children—drafted from the towns to the 
country districts. There would be 1,200,000 families fewer compet- 
ing in the towns for wages, therefore higher wages for those left 
behind ; 1,200,000 families fewer competing for house room, and 
therefore the housing problem solved. In addition to this the workers 
on the land would be producing wealth and would want to exchange 
that wealth for the wealth produced in the towns. Even at £1 per 
week per family this would mean a new home market, an additional 
home market, of no less than £62,000,000 a year for all the products 
of mine and factory. Under such conditions the unemployed prob- 
lem, the sweating system, and all such evils would be no more, and 
Mr. Asquith would go down to posterity as the greatest financier and 
the greatest social reformer of this or any other country, of this or 
any other age. He has a great, a golden opportunity. Has he the 
imagination, the grit, and the courage to rise to the occasion ? 


We once more reiterate our demand for the repatriation of Lord 
Selborne—a step that should have been taken 

Repatriate when first the present Government came into 
Lord Selberne! power. Taking the Transvaal as a whole, the 
vote against Chinese slavery is roughly five to 
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two, yet Lord Selborne’s nominations to the Upper House are of such 
a character that Het Volk and the Nationalists roundly declare that 
he has deliberately packed that Chamber with a majority of Pro- 
Chinese Progressives, mere creatures of the Rand magnates. Again, 
Mr. Winston Churchill having stated on December 17th last that the 
Witwatersrand Labour Association exercised a ‘‘tremendous and 
sinister influence’’ over the Rand Press, and that it had ‘‘the power 
of turning off or on, as a tap, the supply of native labour’’—a state- 
ment the truth of which is evidenced by the fact that Mr. J. B. 
Robinson since his arrival in South Africa has recruited 4,500 natives, 
and could have secured thousands more—Lord Selborne hastens 
to assure the Rand Labour Association that none of his communi- 
cations to Lord Elgin can, so far as he is aware, have given rise :to 
the impression that the Association has not been doing all in its 
power to recruit native labour for the mines! Small wonder that, 
as a Snecial Correspondent of the ‘‘Tribune’’ states, under date 
Johannesburg, March 8th, ‘‘a sensation has been caused by the 
publication of the correspondence between the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association and Lord Selborne,’’ and that ‘‘it is considered 
that Lord Selborne, by his denial that he furnished the information 
and by permitting the publication of the correspondence, has made 
himself a party to the attack on Mr. Churchill.’’ ‘‘This view,’’ adds 
the correspondent, ‘‘is strongly held by the leading members of Het 
Volk, and the Nationalist and Labour parties, who regard the High 
Commissioner’s action as tending to undermine respect for the Liberal 
Government. There is now a powerful local combination bent on 
thwarting the policy of the Home and the Transvaal Governments— 
namely, Lord Selborne, the Chamber of Mines, and the majority of 
the Upper House. Their endeavour will be to prevent repatriation 
under the terms of the Constitution by an agitation against the Home 
Government. It is considered that the Home Government should be 
made aware of the subversion of its policy since it alienates its 
supporters by causing doubts as to its sincerity.’’ Such doubts, we 
hold, should at once be swept aside by the repatriation of Lord 
Selborne and by the reconstitution, if not the abolition, of the Second 
Chamber, against which we protested from the first as inevitably 
constituting a bulwark for monopoly and privilege. 


We rejoice at the emphatic declaration of the ‘‘Tribune’’—(March 
gth, 1907)—‘‘We are not surprised to learn 

The “Tribune” that Lord Selborne’s correspondence with the 
Speake Out. Rand Native Labour Association has brought 

to a head the. long-accumulating anger in the 

Transvaal over the High Commissioner’s Association with the 
Chamber of Mines. It is now inevitable that the whole question of 
the High Commissionership shall be taken promptly in hand, and 
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General Botha’s coming visit to London will offer a good opportunity 
for its settlement.’’ The news of the return of an anti-Chinese Boer 
and British majority to the Representative Chamber of the Transvaal 
was received in this country with positive relief and joy. When 
General Botha, as Premier of the Transvaal, attends the Colonial 
Conference shortly to be held here, he is assured a very cordial 
welcome as the champion of the workers, Boer and British, against 
the Randlords. So thoroughly were the workers here at home dis- 
illusioned by the introduction of Chinese slavery into the Transvaal 
as the result of the South African War. Everything points in the 
new Colonies to a complete fusion of the Boer and British races, and 
to their loyal working together for the good of South Africa and of 
the Empire—everything, that is to say, except the continuance of 
Lord Selborne as High Commissioner, the existence of a pro-Chinese 
Upper Chamber, the unjust monopoly powers of the Rand magnates, 
and their reported machinations with Dr. Jameson and others! The 
Home Government can readily deal with Lord Selborne and the Upper 
House ; and we trust that ere long General Botha and his colleagues 
will, by levying a substantial tax on Rand values, break down the 
unholy power of the Randlords, and effectually counter any attempt 
they may make, by threatening to close down the mines, to compel 
consent to their retention of their Chinese slaves. 


By his genial wit and humour, by his undoubted sympathy with 
Ireland’s wrongs, by his outspoken belief in 

Mr. Birrell the principle of Irish self-government, and 
and the by his determination to support only such a 
Evicted Tenants. scheme of devolution as will tend towards 
that ideal, Mr. Birrell has already won the 

hearts of the Irish Nationalists. That he is the right man in the 
right place was evidenced by his bold and statesman-like response on 
February 14th to Mr. John Dillon’s statement of the sad case of the 
evicted tenants, and to his scathing indictment of Irish landlordism 
in general, and of Lord Clanricarde in particular. Mr. Dillon had 
pointed out that ‘‘Ireland had given an enormous price for the agree- 
ment of 1903. Never in the history of civilised mankind had there 
been a case in which a landed gentry had been bought out on such 
terms ;’’ and he had ‘‘complained bitterly that while the provisions 
of the Act which worked in favour of the landlords had all been put 
into effect, the evicted tenants had been used as a leverage’ to force 
up the price of land—held as hostages, like the victims of some 
Bulgarian or Sicilian brigands,’’ and that ‘‘obstacles had been placed 
in the way of the work of their re-instatement by the former Irish 
Government and by the Treasury since the present Government came 
into office.’”’ Without any beating about the bush, Mr. Birrell at 
once undertook that the cases not yet reported upon should be 
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adjudicated upon by the end of May next, and they would then ‘‘know 
how many tenants there were to be restored and how many acres 


would be required.’ ‘‘I can only say,’’ he added, ‘‘that as soon as 
we are in possession of these facts . . . it will be the pledged 
obligation of the Government to set themselves . . . to see to it 


as soon as may be, without any unnecessary delay whatsoever, that 
we place before the House effective means of securing the restoration 
of these people about whose claims there is no contention—for we 
are all at one, we have all given the promise, and it is only a question 
of its fulfilment. I hope, therefore, we shall spare no pains—certainly 
I shall not—approaching this problem with the sole end of effectively 
restoring these tenants either to their old holdings or to other unten- 
anted land, and settling them with sufficient funds and live stock to 
secure to them the possibility of earning their own living. That also 
is part of the bargain.’’ 


Small wonder that Mr. Birrell’s reply was received with loud Nation- 
alist and Ministerial cheers. Small wonder 

“Completely that Mr. John Redmond was able to pay the 
Satisfactory.” Irish Secretary the unusual compliment of 
declaring his answer ‘‘completely satisfac- 

tory ;’’ while even Mr. Walter Long was constrained to admit that 
“‘there could be no doubt whatever that the reinstatement of these 
unfortunate people was looked upon by themselves as an essential 
necessity and as something which had been promised them by Parlia- 
ment,’’ that ‘‘the decision of the Chief Secretary . . . was one 
which, in the circumstances of the moment, was justified by facts,’’ 
and that ‘‘he was glad to hear that that was the view he took.’’ As 
regards ‘‘the very shocking case’’ of Lord Clanricarde, Mr. Birrell’s 
reply was equally to the point. ‘‘I would not propose for a moment 
to expropriate him,’’ he said. ‘‘That is not the right term to employ. 
I would simply take from him the management of estates which, in 
my judgment, he is wholly incompetent properly to manage, and I 
would place on a board, or any other body in whom you vested that 
power, the obligation of managing those estates in accordance with 
the best interests of landlords and tenants and of Ireland itself. 
Many years ago Mr. Matthew Arnold, writing of the Irish question, 
expressly advocated this. He said he would have no hesitation what- 
ever in the case of a landlord who disregarded not a lofty or a high 
standard, but the common notion of how landlords ought to behave— 
thereby imposing on his country vast expense in police and outrage 
and murder. This estate was haunted by the ghosts of murdered men. 
It was not for Parliament to seek to determine who was the real 
murderer ; it was enough to know that such an estate was a danger 
to the whole community. And the community was well entitled in its 
own interests as a conservator of the public peace and as charged with 
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the welfare of the inhabitants to say to such a man: ‘ Stand on one 
side ; you are unfit for these obligations. We will discharge them— 
if you like, in your name.’’’ But, as we have always held, the best 
way to deal with such men as Lord Clanricarde, and the best method 
of applying the compulsion admittedly necessary for the settlement 
of the evicted tenants’ problem, is to impose a substantial tax on 
land values. 














The London County Council Elections have resulted in the total rout 
of the Progressives, only 35 of their 
Rout of the candidates being returned, while the 
L.C.C. Progressives. Moderates on the new Council number 
no less than 79, Labour members 3, and 
Independents 1. As against a Progressive majority of 44 on the last 
Council, the Moderates have now, therefore, a clear majority of 40. 
One cause of the collapse is not far to seek. ‘‘We have been beaten,’’ 
said Mr. McKinnon Wood, M.P., speaking at the National Liberal 
Club on the night of the poll, ‘‘by money and mendacity. What I 
regard as the most serious feature of this election is not so much the 
result as the method by which that result has been obtained. We have 
had American methods introduced into this country for the first time ; 
methods which have been a disgrace to journalism and to London.”’ 
And these methods, we would urge, might well form the subject of 
a Parliamentary Enquiry. The expense involved in instituting a 
thorough enquiry would be ruinous to private individuals. But, in 
the interests of the State, it is absolutely necessary that such methods 
as those adopted by the Moderates and by their allies in the Press 
should not go unchecked and unpunished ; and the State should there- 
fore set on foot and bear the cost of a thoroughly searching enquiry. 
































Other causes that led up to the collapse are, perhaps, not quite so 
obvious. But of such causes, we are convinced, 

Chief Cause the chief cause lies in the fact that prior to and 
of the during the campaign the London Progressives 
Collapse. have not been sufficiently radical, sufficiently 
earnest, and sufficiently courageous in their advo- 

cacy of the taxation of land values. At one time it appeared as 
though the London County Council would lead the way in regard to 
this vital, this fundamental reform. But of late years there has been 
a woeful slackening off in respect to it, and the Corporation of Glas- 
gow has been allowed to take the lead. This, in spite of the fact that 
London suffers more than any other city from the burden of land- 
lordism, and affords the most striking of object lessons as to the 
growth of land values. The Progressives have been doing their best 
to make London a better city to live in, with the result that, as shown 
by the ‘Tribune ’’ during the contest, the value of the privilege of 
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living in London has increased by £250,000 a year. Capitalised, this 
means that they have been giving the landlords year by year a sum 
equal to half the rates of the whole of London! They have been 
spending rates to send up rents! So that the people of London have 
had to pay for all improvements twice over—once in rates and a 
second time in rents. We do not mean to say that the people of Lon- 
don have realised this fact. But we do say that the people of London 
have felt the staggering weight of this double burden ; that the Pro- 
gressives have failed to make the people understand how only they 
can be relieved of this huge deadweight—that is by the taxation of 
land values ; and we are convinced that had they not failed. in this 
respect all the ‘‘money and the mendacity’’ of the Moderates would 
have gone for nought, and the Progressives would once more have 
been returned at the head of the poll. 


At the time of the rout at the Borough Elections we pointed out the 
need for an energetic campaign on these 
To Retrieve the lines, and urged the Government to do what 
Position. they could to save the situation by bringing 
in measures for the assessment and the rating 
of land values. Assessment Bills are promised in the King’s Speech, 
but a rating Bill is not mentioned. If, however, the Progressives had 
brought the necessary pressure to bear upon the Government, such 
a Bill would have been included; and the Progressives, pledging 
themselves to put the measure into operation as soon as it became 
law, could then have forced the campaign on the taxation of land 
values, could have forced the Moderate line at its weakest point, and 
would have smitten them hip and thigh. However, the opportunity is 
now past. London is in for at least three years of Moderate rule, and it 
remains to retrieve the position as speedily as possible. To this end 
the Progressive forces should at once rally for an attack on land 
monopoly all along the line; and the Government should be urged 
to introduce a measure on the lines of the New Zealand 
Rating on Unimproved (Land) Values Act, which, as we have 
previously shown, would by means of the initiative and 
referendum provisions enable the citizens of London to com- 
pel even the present Moderate County Council to adopt the 
rating of land values. The initiative and referendum principle might 
also be used to checkmate the designs of the Moderates on the 
natural monopoly services of London. A campaign on these lines 
would not merely deprive the ‘‘plunderbund’’ of much of their antici- 
pated ‘‘boodle,’’ but it would also result three years hence in the trium- 
phant return of the Progressives to power. No other policy deserves 
to win. No other policy can win. 


By publishing the heart-searching articles written by Mr. G. R. Sims, 
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on ‘‘The Cry of the Children,’’ and by promot- 

“The Cry ofthe ing an influential conference to consider this 
Children.” important subject, the ‘‘Tribune’’ has rendered 
great service to the cause of humanity. But 

it is to be regretted that the conference in question resulted in nothing 
better than a resolution demanding the exclusion of children under 
fourteen years of age from the public-house. A Bill on such lines 
would only deai with the symptoms, leaving the root causes—poverty 
and bad housing conditions, untouched. By all means keep the chil- 
dren out of the public-house, but to effect any lasting good we must 
go to the root of the matter. As Sir Lauder Brunton pointed out at 
the conference, ‘‘A pennyworth of gin means much more to the 
mother than mere gin. In many cases it means light and warmth 
that the mother cannot get in her own poor house.’’ As the Bishop 
of Croydon declared at the meeting of the Children’s Protection 
League, ‘‘A long and varied experience of the slums of various cities 
had resulted in making him wonder that the people were half so 
good, half so temperate as they were, considering the terrible con- 
ditions under which they existed.’’ As Dr. F. S. Toogood (Medical 
Officer of Health, Lewisham) wrote in the course of the correspond- 
ence on the subject, ‘‘Their addiction to alcohol is, I believe, the 
effect rather than the cause of their ignorance and of their miserable 
environment. Tackle the housing question, give the woman an oppor- 
tunity of getting a home of which she can be house-proud, and she will 
no longer fly to alcohol to supply the want of good food, nor will she 
court the fleeting oblivion it affords in lifting her for a brief space 


beyond the eternal greyness of her horizon.’’ And as Professor 
Vernon Bartlet (Mansfield College, Oxford) also wrote, ‘‘The facts 
brought to general notice in your articles . . . are indeed but 


one aspect of the grave phenomena of physical deterioration incident 
to congested city life ; and as such, they are bound up, as regards 
both the disease and the remedy, with the great and urgent housing 
question.’’ The housing question, as Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has shown, is but a phase of the great land question, for which 
there is no solution short of the taxation of land values. And, there- 
fore, we are compelled once more to urge upon the Cabinet the 
extreme urgency of this great fundamental reform. 


The Government are by no means taking the action of the House of 
Lords in regard to education ‘‘lying 

Education and = down.’’ Mr. McKenna has already intro- 
Disestablishment. duced a Bill to meet the case of the passive 
resisters by providing that no public funds 

shall be spent on the teaching of sectarian dogmas ; and this, being 
a money Bill, will be immune from the House of Lords. - Other aspects 
of the question, moreover, will doubtless be dealt with in the Budget, 
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with which also their lordships cannot interfere. On the whole the 
Bishops and the Archbishops must now feel how very foolish was their 
rejection of the conciliatory, the too conciliatory, Bill of last year. 
They must also realise from the passing of Mr. Everett’s disestablish- 
ment resolution, with Mr. Birrell’s blessing and by a majority of 198 
to go, how greatly their action has tended to weaken the connection 
between Church and State. For the House of Lords, too, as a whole, 
not merely for the Bench of Bishops, disestablishment is now in the 
air. Even Lord Curzon cannot defend the House of Lords as it 
stands. Lord Newton seeks to avert disaster by reform from within. 
The Government is determined that the will of the Representative 
Chamber shall prevail, and in ‘‘the power of the purse’’ the Commons 
have ready at hand a weapon with which to bring their lordships to 
their knees. 


We are not surprised that Mr. Dickinson’s Women’s Suffrage Bill 
was talked out. Sir C. B. McLaren 

Women’s Suffrage = claimed that Mr. Dickinson had ‘‘taken 
Talked Out. the line of least resistance,’’ but we con- 

tend that he had taken rather the line of 

least support. Even the Premier, while urging that a woman should 
not be considered ‘‘an Outlander by predestination,’’ had to confess 
that he ‘‘was not sure that he was warmly enamoured of this particular 
Bill,’’ and Mr. D. J. Shackleton, while favouring the principle of the 
Bill, pointed out that ‘‘there was one part of the Bill which would 
make it possible for a man and his wife, with a £20 qualification 
combined, to have two votes. No Labour man could support such a 
proposal. It would keep out thousands and thousands—indeed, mil- 
lions, of women who were just as much entitled to a say as those who 
possessed the qualification.’’ Well might Mr. Lloyd George declare 
at Nottingham, on March oth, that the Bill was ‘‘a thoroughly bad 
Bill,’’ adding that ‘‘when we proceed to extend the franchise to 
women it must not be done by methods which would increase the diffi- 
culties of progress, which would strengthen the forces of reaction, 
and which would simply enable those who are at the top to create 
faggot votes in order to sustain the privileges which ought long ago 
to have been swept away. When such a Bill was introduced with a 
view to being carried through, it must be thoroughly democratic.’’ 
Small wonder that at the National Liberal Federation Conference at 
Doncaster a resolution in favour of the Bill passed only by the narrow 
majority of 78 to 73. Speaking at the demonstration at the Exeter 
Hall immediately following the talking out of the Bill, Mr. Keir 
Hardie declared that ‘‘it would be impossible for the Government to 
maintain its present attitude, and the movement might become so big 
as to be satisfied with nothing other than the enfranchisement of every 
woman.’’ We fancy that until the movement becomes so big as to 
be satisfied with nothing other than the enfranchisement of all adults 
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—of every man and every woman, Mr. Keir Hardie and his friends 
will find it impossible to move the Government from its present atti- 
tude. Adult suffrage could hardly encounter more opposition than 
the present piecemeal and illogical movement, and it would very cer- 
tainly enlist more support. 


The second Duma has met. But ‘‘How long will it last?’’ is the 
question on every tongue. In spite of martial law, of 
Wanted, the ‘‘cooking’’ of the register, of the arbitrary impri- 
a Pilot. sonment and deportation to Siberia of many prospec- 
tive candidates, in spite of the terrorism practised hy 
the ‘Black Hundreds,’’ in spite of all the hundred and one obstacles 
that the Government could throw in the path of their opponents, the 
elections resulted in an overwhelming defeat of the autocracy. M. 
Stolypin will find a more or less solid phalanx, comprising close upon 
go per cent. of the Duma, arrayed against him, and demanding univer- 
sal suffrage, a Ministry responsible to the Duma, and, above all, ‘‘land 
and liberty,’’ the election cry of the peasants. Meantime there is a 
great deficit to be met ; chaos reigns throughout the land ; and wide- 
spread, and ever-widerspreading famine is gnawing at the moujik’s 
vitals and driving him to desperation. The difficulties confronting the 
second Duma are even greater than those that confronted the first. 
There are no indications that either the Czar or his officials have 
learnt wisdom in the interval between the two, and what will happen 
who can foretell? Would that Count Leo Tolstoi were a younger 
man and were able to take the helm of State and to steer the good 
ship Russia safely into port as he, and perhaps he alone, knows how. 
But it may be that even now a young pilot is being prepared, who, 
steering by the pole star that Tolstoi has discovered, may yet accom- 
plish what older hands cannot do. 























CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In ‘‘The Outlook in Ireland,’’! the Earl of Dunraven describes the 
present social, political and industrial condition of Ireland, and demon- 
strates the necessity for reform. His remedy is twofold: a further 
extension of local self-government, which is known as Devolution, 
and a policy of conciliation. ‘‘The great and fundamental mistake 
that the English people have made is,’’ he writes, ‘‘in attempting to 
turn Ireland into England.’’ For eight centuries we have tried to angli- 
cise Ireland with disastrous results. In a passage of great force Lord 
Dunraven gives the key to Ireland’s pride of race. The Anglo-Saxon 
was for centuries the intellectual inferior of the Irish Celt, who in the 
dark ages kept the torch of learning alight in the western Europe. 
Lord Dunraven is a landlord, a Protestant anda Unionist. He holds 
to his class, his creed and his political faith. Such a position makes 
this book the more noteworthy and the more valuable. He has sufti- 
cient largeness of mind, sufficient breadth of view and freedom from 
class, religious and political bias to be able to discuss a great question 
upon its merits. He repudiates as iniquitous the attempts to use Ire- 
land as a mere pawn in the political game. The ascendancy party 
regards Devolution as a step towards Home Rule, the extreme 
Nationalist as a closer rivetting of the chains of union. Both, argues 
Lord Dunraven, cannot be right. But whichever may be the true 
view, he considers the present bureaucratic system of Dublin Castle 
impossible. Mr. Balfour’s policy of pure negation is equally impos- 
sible. Moreover he believes that if the people of Ireland are entrusted 
with a sufficient and efficient control of their own affairs they will 
‘cease to desire political independence. Lord Dunraven has in fact 
realised the principle long ago recognised by Liberals and applied by 
them so successfully throughout the Empire, viz., that the national 
aspirations of a people must be satisfied if they are to be retained as 
willing members of the Empire. A discontented nationality is a 
‘source of weakness to the Empire, and no beneficial paternal govern- 
ment can be a substitute for local self-government. For a policy of 
conciliation both by English Unionists and Orangemen, Lord Dun- 
raven enters a powerful plea, but, as he rightly observes, the nearer 
his policy is assured the louder will be the cries of extreme opponents. 
He will, however, have the satisfaction of having presented the case 


1 “The Outlook in Ireland: The Case for Devolution and Conciliation.” By 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co., 
Ltd. London: John Murray. 1907. 
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for Devolution and a more enlightened treatment of Ireland in a sin- 
gularly able and convincing form which should appeal strongly to 
all those not blinded by class, religious or party bias, 

‘*Peers or People ?''’* by Mr, William T, Stead, is not only as its sub- 
title states, an appeal to history, but it advocates a means how the 
present deadlock between the two Houses may be terminated. The 
historical portion of this book is based upon a collection of articles 
published in the ‘‘Pall Mall Gazette,’’ when Mr. John Morley was 
editor, and to which Mr. Gladstone referred in his last speech in the: 
House of Commons as of the highest value. The credit of directing 
public attention to the easiest method of dealing with the House of 
Lords belongs to Mr. Swift McNeil. This is the exercise by the 
Crown of withholding writs of summons to the Peers. As is well- 
known, the great majority of Peers fail to attend the House. Mr. 
Stead suggests that the Government should present addresses to the 
Crown in both Houses, calling upon the King to cancel the writs of 
summons to those Peers who during last session had not made at least 
ten attendances, If this exercise of the prerogative of the Crown 
proved useless to redress the balance of parties, as we think it would, 
the King might be advised to create life-peers. But even life-peers 
are apt to become conservative in the deadly atmosphere of the Lords. 
A non-elective senate is incompatible with democracy. The heredi- 
tary principle must be abolished. 

In the ‘‘House of Lords and the Unjust Veto,’’3 Sir Robert Edg- 
cumbe favours the method of a resolution limiting the veto to six 
months. He points out that the method of a limited summons would’ 
be ineffective since 44 Scotch and Irish peers are entitled under the 
Acts of Union to their writs of summons and to those must be added 
26 members of the episcopal bench. A creation, therefore, of 80: 
Liberal peers would be necessary. 

‘*To Colonise England, a Plea for a Policy,’’4 by Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman, M.P., Mr. W. B. Hodgson and other members of Par- 
liament is an admirable and much-needed contribution to the study of 
the social problems of depopulation of the country side and the restor-. 
ation of agricultural life. The Prime Minister struck the right note 
when he said, ‘‘The land of England is the pleasure-ground of the 
rich and not the treasure-house of the nation.’’ We have constantly 
urged in these pages that the first remedy is the security of the tenant 
on his holding. All the writers here take the same view that co-opera-- 
tion in agriculture is impossible, unless we first have fixity of tenure. 
Under the present system co-operative organisation of agriculture cam 


2 “Peers or People? The House of Lords Weighed in the Balances and 
Found Wanting. An Appeal to History.” By W. T. Stead. London: T. Fisher: 
Unwin. ny 5 ; 

3 “The House of Lords and the Unjust Veto.” By Sir Robert Edgcumbe, 
Kt. Barrister-at-Law. London: Cassell and Company, Limited. 1907. 

4 “The Colonise England. A Plea for a Policy.” By C. F. G. Masterman,, 
M.P., W. B. Hodgson, and others.”” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1907. 
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never be developed, and without the adoption of the principles of 
co-operation agriculture is bound to go under, With the ruin of 
agriculture and the decrease of an agricultural population, the race 
as a whole will degenerate and ultimately die out. From such a fate 
the return of the people to the land is the only protection, and such 
a return can only be compassed by ready access to the soil, In the 
great fight for free access to the land which lies before us, we shall 
encounter the House of Lords and it is upon this question above all 
others that we shall carry the masses of the people in curtailing their 
powers, so fatal to all national progress. We have nothing but praise 
for this masterly survey of a great problem. 


‘The Agricultural Labourer. A Summary of His Position,’’® by 
Mr. T. E. Kebbel, has now reached a fourth edition. It has been 
considerably abridged and brought up-to-date. Much as Mr. Kebbel 
admits is now of historical interest, written as it was in 1870, based 
upon the reports of the Royal Commission of 1867 on the employment 
of women and children in agriculture, and on that of the Enclosure 
Commissioners of 1869. Mr. Kebbel’s own views, too, strike us as 
somewhat old-fashioned. He still appears to regard the influence 
of the squire and the parson as highly beneficial, and his ideas in 
education are rudimentary in the“extreme. In his opinion fourteen 
is much too late for a boy to leave school! He seems to utterly ignore 
the remedy of increased manual training and moral instruction in 
elementary schools. The tables of wages and statements of fact will, 
however, be found valuable. 


‘*The Secret of Herbart,’’6 by Dr. F. H. Hayward, was fully noticed 
by us upon its appearance, and we now have before us a revised and 
enlarged edition in a popular form. The original object of this essay 
was to arouse in teachers a real interest in the vital elements of their 
work. Herbartianism contains nothing absolutely original. It is a 
truth expressed in a new manner, and the curious point is that so 
many educationists should have missed it. As Dr. Hayward painfully 
admits, few men realise the ramifications of apperception and its 
relation to interest and character, and it is in consequence of this. 
inadequate comprehension that the curricula, methods and status of 
our schools suffer incalculably. No one who compares the results 
of moral instruction as opposed to religious instruction, or shall we 
say education conducted in a religious atmosphere, can hesitate for 
one moment in giving the palm to the former method. Denomina- 
tionalists maintain that character-forming is impossible or problem- 
atical without dogma. So far from this being so, we are confident 


5 “The Agricultural Labourer. A Summary of his Position.” By T. E. 
Kebbel. Fourth Edition. Abridged with a New Preface. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1907, 

6 “The Secret of Herbart. An Essay on the Science of Education.” By F. 
H. Hayward, D.Lit., M.A., B.Sc. Revised and enlarged. London: Watts and 


Co. 1907. 
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that dogmatic teaching has absolutely no effect upon conduct. On 
ithe contrary, dogma stifles reason and right sentiment. Religious 
instruction has been the curse of the intellectual development of 
modern Europe, to go back no further. And the struggle for 
religious instruction in our schools has admittedly been disastrous to 
education and to educational methods. It is to be hoped that all 
‘parties will learn the moral of the fates of the Education Bill, and will 
see that secular education is the only logical and practical solution of 
the problem. The existing system with religious instruction has 
obviously failed to rear up men and women of good manners and good 
‘citizenship. It has failed utterly to build up character. It has 
equally failed to fit men and women for manual work, and to create 
a respect for the dignity of labour. The teaching profession should 
‘be the noblest in the world. It is the only means by which the race 
can advance morally and spiritually, whilst adding nothing to the 
power or prestige of the forces of reaction. In the hands of the 
priest, it has become one of the most powerful reactionary forces the 
world has ever seen, and yet the great mass of the governing classes 
—the bulk of the Liberal party—is blind to the evil which has been 
perceived and counteracted in every other country except our own. 


We have also received ‘*‘ Seven Essays selected from the Works 
of Herbert Spencer.’’? This selection should prove of great 
assistance to those commencing the study of evolution. In the first, 
‘*Progress, its Law and Cause,’’ Spencer treats of the theory of 
evolution as a universal process, and in ‘‘The Development Hypo- 
thesis’’ first declared his adherence to the evolutionary idea. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The author of ‘‘Memoires militaires de Joseph Grabowski,’ 
which have been translated from Polish by M. M. Jany-Chelminster 
and Commandant A. M. Malibran, was son of the Starost of Lipno, 
who was also Chamberlain to the King of Poland. In 1812, on com- 
pleting his course at the University, Grabowski joined the Polish, and 
became captain after Lutzen. The French were then, as they still 
are, notoriously bad linguists, and Napoleon was often seriously 
embarrassed by lack of capable and trustworthy interpreters. This 
was particularly the case during the Russian campaign. Although 
possessed of many military qualities, Grabowski might have remained 
in obscurity had not his knowledge of French, German, and Russian 


7 “Seven Essays selected from the Works of Herbert Spencer.” London: 
Watts and Co. 1907. 

1 “Memoires militaires ey ere Grabowski.”  Traduites da Polonais par 
MM. Jan. v. Chelminski et le 


ommandant A. Malibran. Paris: Librairie Plun. 
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attracted the notice of the authorities, who offered him a staff appoint-. 
‘ment. These memoirs cover the last events in Napoleon's career,. 
from 1812 to 1814, and were written solely for the edification of Gra- 
bowski’s descendants. He was devoted to the Emperor, from whom, 
however, he received no more substantial reward than the cross of’ 
the Legion of Honour. This volume will be welcomed by students 
of this period of history for the graphic account of the horrors of the: 
retreat from Moscow. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


‘‘Le roi des Milliards,’’! by Henry Greville, is concerned with the- 
fortunes of John Bruce, commonly known as the ‘‘Paper King,’’ and’ 
his Canadian nieces, Zite and Annie, whom he rescues from genteel 
poverty on condition that they will brighten his childless home for: 
five years. It never dawned on this benevolent despot, who was; 
accustomed to think in millions, that two such lovely and accom-. 
plished girls might, with the gilded youth of New York at their feet,, 
find it a hard matter to remain so long unwed. Events soon bring: 
home to him the futility of his selfish plans, and that, too, at a time: 
when his financial position demands undivided attention. The- 
tragedy of Fleur-de-Rosée, the Indian girl, constitutes the most 
interesting episode in a not very exciting story. 

In ‘‘Chercheur d’amour,’” by M. Quilicus Albertini, the hero, who 
bears the significant name of Théodore Percecoeur, finds himself, at 
the age of twenty, not only heir to a huge fortune, but also to an 
abnormally developed artistic temperament. His one ambition in life 
is to marry a beautiful girl whose conception of love is identical with 
his own, and who is willing to merge her individuality in his. Of 
course, he is doomed to disillusion, though, in pursuance of his quest: 
he makes the tour of the world. His last experiment in love-making. 
has fatal results. The story is hardly one to appeal to English readers. 

The schemes of a particularly odious blackmailer who has high» 
social ambitions and no manners form the main plot of Mr. H. 
Maxwell’s ‘‘In Slippery Places.’’3 This study in scoundrelism is. 
further complicated by the ineffectual efforts of a blackmailer baronet 
to recoup himself by trading on his knowledge that a fellow victim to» 
the blackmailer’s wiles is keeping another out of his title and estates. 
There is a melodramatic Italian villain and a wicked governess, whose - 
grammar would evoke comments in the servant’s hall. Both Cecily 
and the duke’s hoyden daughter are well portrayed, and condigm 
punishment is in the end meted out to the blackmailer. 


1 “Le roi des Milliards.”” Par Henry Greville. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
2 “Chercheur d’amour.” Par Quilicus Albertini. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
3 “In Slippery Places.” By H. Maxwell. London: Digby, Long, and Cor 
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It is with unusual pleasure we draw attention to a strikingly 
original and masterly work on ‘“‘The Ancient Bards of Britain,’’> by 
Mr. D. Delta Evans. The scope of the work is indicated by the exten- 
sion of the title, which is described as ‘‘being a critical inquiry into 
‘traditions concerning their History, Philosophy, Religion, Ethics and 
Rites in the light of science and modern thought.’’ This claim is fully 
justified in the execution of the work. Many years of study devoted 
to the task has qualified Mr. Evans to deal with a little known, much 
misunderstood but fascinating subject. Mr. Evans has little difficulty 
in disposing of the traditionary conception of the Druids as priests 
of a bloody cult, which appears to have originated with the famous 
passage in Cesar who, as Mr. Evans shows, could have had but a 
very superficial acquaintance with them. Mr. Evans quotes Mr. 
Watts-Dunton as speaking of Druidism as ‘‘that mysterious poetic 
religion which more than any other religion expresses the voice of 
Nature.’’ That there is much truth in this view is shown in this 
work. The Druids, however, were but one order of the Bards, whose 
functions were various, but it is impossible in a short notice to follow 
the learned and eloquent author in his historical investigation. 

The section of the work on Bardic music and Literature is espe- 
‘cially attractive, and Mr. Evans holds, with many other authorities, 
that the earliest poems were sung and not merely recited ; an inquiry 
‘into the nature of the original Welsh instrument or instruments brings 
out some curious facts interesting to musicians. The proverbial wis- 
dom of the bards is well known, and the specimens collected by Mr. 
Evans exhibit considerable moral insight as well as lofty religious 
feeling. The book contains a wealth of information, exhibits a keen 
appreciation of the excellencies of wonderful order of teachers, and 
an amount of insight into their ways of thought which are rare 
amongst writers on subjects connected with early Britain. As be- 
‘comes a Welshman, Mr. Evans has no mean portion of the Bardic 
‘spirit, and has an eloquence of his own. 





POETRY AND DRAMA. 


“THE closing years of Ralegh’s life have a deep dramatic and his- 
torical significance. His previous career had the breadth and sweep 
‘of epic. This Ulysses of his days was in every respect outside even 
the current conventions. . . Ralegh was in a sense the last of the 
‘Tudors, and his execution removed the last obstacle to those dena- 
tionalising influences which for good or bad have been with us ever 
since.’’ The accuracy of these observations, quoted from Mr. H. A. 


3 “The Ancient Bards of Britain’? (Sometimes called “ Druids”). By D. 
Delta Evans. Merthyr Tydfil: The Educational Publishing Company. 
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A. Cruso’s Introduction to his drama of ‘‘Sir Walter Ralegh,’’! will 
not be challenged by scholars conversant with the researches of Gar- 
diner, Spedding, and Hume. The fascination which the career of 
one who was in a sense ‘‘the last of the Tudors’’ must ever possess for 
generous minds is undeniable ; but it is no little curious that, during 
the past three years, it has formed the subject of two independent 
plays, the action of which takes place in the last two years of Ralegh’s 
life—roughly from January, 1617, to the 29th of October, 1618, the 
date of his execution. Mr. Robert South’s drama identical in title 
with that of Mr. Cruso’s, was appreciatively noticed in the ‘‘West- 
minster Review”’ in 1904. The former is in prose ; the latter, for the 
most part, in blank verse. Both plays are of literary distinction and 
follow closely the course of history. Mr. Cruso has studied the 
Elizabethans to such purpose that his prose and verse have caught 
something of their language and spirit, but illustrative of the author’s 
command of pathos. 


Agnosticism in various degrees of intensity characterises’ Mr. J. ‘. 
Macmeikan’s slender collection of verse, on which he has, appropri- 
ately enough, bestowed the title of ‘‘Twilight and Darkness.’’? The 
**Ode to a Kingfisher,’’ which contains many lines of singular beauty, 
is evidently inspired by Shelley. *‘After Blake’’ is a truculent com- 
position of no poetic value. Mr. Macmeikan pleases us best in his 
lighter and more lyric moods, for instance in ‘‘The Face of a Child”’ 
and ‘‘Impromptu.”’ 


“‘Lyrics of Life and Beauty,’’’ which Mr. Marcus S. C. Rickards 
has dedicated to Wilfrid and Alice Meynell, are devoted, for the most 
part, to the praise of flowers—flowers blossoming in English fields 
and woods and hedgerows ; flowers culled thence and by cunning 
hands fashioned into posies ; lastly, and which least appeal to his 
graceful fancy, flowers that owe their heightened beauty to the gar- 
dener’s skill. The best poem in this volume is entitled ‘‘ Posthumous 
Communion,” and, in form and substance is closely allied to George 
Herbert and our older school of devotional poets. 


“Oliver Cromwell,’’4 by Mr. John Summers, is a five-act drama in 
blank verse. We have searched in vain for any ‘‘purple patches’’ 
feeble sparks of imagination. Most of the characters talk at such 
portentous length that the ‘‘book’’ of this play, which by no possi- 
bility can ever be acted, forms quite a respectable sized volume. 


1 “Sir Walter Raleigh: a Drama in Five Acts.” By H. A. A. Cruso. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

a Sa age and ~~ aaa *» By J. K. Macmeikan. Privately printed. 
Oxford: J. K. M. Nok 

3 “Lyrics bs Life aa Beauty.” By Marcus S. C. Rickards. London: 
oo Marshall and Co. 

“Oliver Cromwell.” By John Summers. London: International 

Chanilonn Bureau. 
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Mr. A. F. Watt’s edition of ‘‘Shakespeare: King Richard the 
Second’! should amply meet the requirements of students preparing 
for examinations. The notes are compact and scholarly, and two 
special features are a brief analysis of the characters of the principal 
persons in the play and the poet’s deviations from history. 


1 “Shakespeare: King Richard the Second.” University Tutorial Series. 
Edited by A. E. Watt, M.A., Oxon., B.A., London. ‘London: W. B. Clive. 
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